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PREFACE 


This study is the second in a series published under 

the general authority of the Directors of the Hamilton 
and District Chamber of Commerce in accordance with 
its basic mandate of "uncovering community problems, 
researching solutions to those problems and initiation 

of action for solutions", The Agenda for Action series 

is designed to provide an overview of community problems 
by individuals or study groups appointed by the Directors 
for this purpose, Each study expresses the views of the 
author or study group concerned and does not reflect 
necessarily the approval or endorsement of the Directors 
nor of the Hamilton and District or Provincial Chambers 
of Commerce. 


It is the Directors hope that the Agendas for Action will 
help to resolve problems faced by the community and will 
promote comments and discussions which may lead to 
further study and conclusions, 


W. I. McCullough, 


President. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1966 The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce first 
published ''Agenda for Action" outlining the problems 
it saw facing our Community and proposed a number 
of solutions to these problems. Since that time most 
of the recommended studies have been carried out and 
action taken. 


In 1971-72 the Directors decided that The Hamilton 
Chamber should make another study of Community 
problems. When the Federal Government introduced 
its Local Initiative Program, it was decided to 
undertake the study making use of this program and in 
accordance with its terms hired four young men and 
two secretaries from the Canadian Manpower rolls for 
a five month period. Under the supervision of an 
Advisory Committee and the General and Assistant 
General Managers of The Hamilton Chamber of ‘Gommerce, 
the task force set out to probe the Community's problems. 


It found that the Community is doing many things right 
and this report reviews the Community's progress as well 
as its' problems. We hope that readers will find the 
report both informative and useful. Our thanks are extended 
to all of the citizens contacted and for the information, 
ideas and time which each contributed to the study. 


Dw Metiector 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
Agenda for Action - 1972 
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PRIORITIES 


Unfortunately problems are not resolved by recognition and 
determination of the best solutions. Since all solutions will require 
funds in varying amounts, the establishment of priorities is a major 
problem in itself. Among the problems brought to our attention 
during this study we recommend that the following be given urgent 


priority. 


(1) We suspect that decisions are being delayed and wrong decisions 
are being made because regional government has Mot iecnr 
instituted. The Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce 
strongly supports regional government and is most anxious 
that Burlington be included in the Hamilton region. 


(2) The City of Hamilton continues to need a new official plan as 
the absence of it is seriously hampering our overall growth 
and development. The development of the plan should be 
accelerated. 


(3) Response to our surveys indicated that the number one concern 
of Hamiltonians is the condition of the roads. (see appendix). 
Coincident with the poor general state of road repair is the lack 
of adequate access from the provincial highways to the harbour. 
Priority should be given to the construction of the proposed 
Perimeter road. 


(4) Hamilton has a shortage of serviced land for residential and 
industrial construction, resulting in difficulty in attracting new 
industry to Hamilton and the loss of existing industries which 
move out of the City in order to obtain the necessary land on 
which to expand. 


(5) The City provides services to the region in employment, 
education and social service, the costs of which are borne in un- 
fair proportion by the residents of the City. If the municipality 
is to pay for these services it must find other new ways to raise 
tax revenues than traditional property assessments based on 
land values. 


(6) In spite of increasing costs the standard of education attained 
in the secondary schools is slipping. The Chamber recommends 
reinstituting province-wide uniform examinations for students 
at either the grade 12 or grade 13 levels. 


(7) 


(8) 


Vv 


Municipal governments are facing a steady erosion of their 
powers in the fields of education, health, housing, property 
assessment and many others. This transfer in authority could 
result in a loss of identity for the citizen with his government, 
rigidity in administration of legislation, probably increased 
costs in government and probably increasing difficulty in 
attracting good candidates for municipal governments. 


The constant battle against air, water and noise pollution 
should be maintained and workable solutions integrated into 
law for the future, recognizing our economic needs. 
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GENERAL AIMS 
Overall Objective: 


Hamilton should be a city with a balanced development. To 
make this possible, Hamilton should provide: 


(1) A place to work where a person's skills can be utilized and 
developed in a variety of occupations. 


(2) A place to live where each person can share in opportunities 
for self development and will have a voice in local government, 


(3) A place to play where enjoyment is provided by a wide 
variety of recreations and facilities for every season. 


For further developments in these three directions to be 
more than pious hopes, they must: 


(a) Be realistically balanced, one against the other, so that 
growth in one does not destroy the other. 


(b) Be approached in order of priorities and engineered so that 
one area will help build (or finance the costs of development 
for) another. 


(c) Be kept within the bounds of the total resources of the City, 
its people, and its businesses, so that we do not bankrupt 
present or future generations while building for a better 
future for Hamilton. 


(d) Take every advantage of those special attributes of Hamilton 
that have already developed from its key location, from its 
natural resources, and from the vitality and variety of its 
people. 


(e) Carry on the work started more than a century ago by those 
who have provided us with the foundations of OUT icity; not 
just its streets and buildings, but its vital organizations 
and institutions, 


(f) Preserve under our control those decisions which are best 
directed and administered by municipal government; sharing 
those decisions with neighbouring municipalities which in- 
volve common interest and where strength of common action 
will yield greater results for lower costs, and relinquish 
to the Ontario and Federal governments those processes 
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which don't meet this criterion. Continue to ensure that 

the interests of Hamilton are recognized in the priorities 

of the other governments through our elected representatives 
and such traditional methods as briefs and petitions. 
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HAMILTON AT WORK 


Hamiltonians, from the city and the Metropolitan district, 
are employed in many different tasks. At work they may produce 
goods for sale outside of Hamilton or they may provide goods 
and services that help each person in Hamilton work more effi- 
ciently. 


While it is not possible to analyze exactly how much of 
the production of every corporation is consumed in Hamilton and 
how much is sold elsewhere, it is possible to divide Hamilton's 
work into broad groups: that which is produced mainly for sale 
outside the Hamilton area, that which is sold mainly to other 
Hamiltonians and that which provides essential services for 
industry. The first three sections of our agenda study these 
groups under the titles 'Working for Other Markets", "Working 
to Keep Hamilton Working" and "Other Essential Services For 
Work’ 


Since our agenda is one for action, it is important to 
examine not only what Hamiltonians are doing at present but 
also what opportunities and dangers lie in the future for 
Hamiltonian jobs. To do this we can examine what skills and 
land facilities we have to put to work, and what trends can cause 
us worry. These are examined in the section entitled "Working 
to Expand Hamilton's Economy". 


Finally in this study of Hamilton at work we look at what 
government is doing and should do to help Hamilton develop. 


WORKING FOR OTHER MARKETS 


Those sections of Hamilton's economy that are most involved 
in (or have most potential for) earning money outside the area 
are: manufacturing, transportation of goods, warehousing and 
wholesaling. In addition, the city obviously gets a special 
benefit in terms of jobs whenever a national or international 
corporation decides to locate its headquarters in Hamilton 
because the money to pay the people working at headquarters 
is drawn from the earnings from the rest of Canada and from 
export markets. 


With the construction of the Theatre Auditorium and Trade 
Convention Centre, the McMaster Medical Complex, the complete 
rehabilitation of the downtown core, and the proposed expansion 
of the airport, Hamilton is entering a new era of selling 
Hamilton as a place to live and a place to visit. We sense in 
Hamilton a very high priority in establishing the City as a major 
tourist and convention centre. Our comments on this area 
could logically appear here but we have chosen to include them 
in the section ''Hamilton at Play". 


MANUFACTURING 


Metro Hamilton, the third largest manufacturing centre in 
Canada after Toronto and Montreal, serves a vital economic 
role as a supplier of basic materials and manufactured goods 
for Canada. Inthe primary metal and manufacturing 
industries, which are the dominant activities for Hamilton 
85% of the dollar value produced is shipped from the Metro 
area to the rest of the country, to the United States and overseas. 


The City itself provides employment for 90% of the 
people of Hamilton, Burlington and Saltfleet and its industry 
is the prime economic force in the existence of this 
region. Hamilton is a great centre of the primary metal 
industry and related industries such as metal fabricating as 
well as a centre for machinery and electrical products. Table 
1 shows, by comparing employment figures, the importance of 
the City in each of these industries relative to the Province 
and country. 


Industrial EMPLOYEES PER 1000 POPULATION 
Sector 

In Hamilton In Ontario In Canada 
Primary 
Metal 
Metal 
Fabricating 28.9 igh age Sea 
Electrical 
Products LZeve2 ‘eles 2 


--Table l-- 


Hamilton's industry can be broadly categorized by four 
main types of activity, each with its own needs for capital, 
for skills and for transportation services. These types are 
primary metal, metal fabricating, light manufacturing and 
assemblywhich in total employ 84% of Hamilton's manufacturing 
labour force. The other 16% of the manufacturing labour force 
work in a group of processing industries -- food, rubber, wood, 
paper and chemical industries. Table 2 gives a breakdown 
of employment in the four main types of manufacturing 
activities. 


--Table 2-- 


Manufacturing Type Per Cent of Manufacturing 


Work Force 


Light Manufacturing 
Fabricating 7% 


These categories will be discussed with regard to their 
individual problems and recommendations, but the major problem 
areas can be highlighted as follows: 

1, Movement of industries out of Hamilton into nearby towns, 


2. Movement of industries into depressed areas, 


3. Lack of serviced land for industrial expansion and 
development, 


4, Unfulfilled opportunities for a highly technological and 
scientifically based industry in Hamilton, 


5. Unreasonable delays in obtaining funds offered under 
Federal and Provincial aid programes, 
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MANUFACTURING 


Primary Industry 


Hamilton's primary industry is almost entirely devoted 
to steel production and has gained for Hamilton the name of 
"Steel City of Canada'', The production of steel is essentially 
that of the two companies, Stelco and Dofasco. 


The production of steel is well integrated in Hamilton; 
the manufactureof coke from coal, the production of pig iron 
and steel processing all being carried out in one location. 


Competitively, the Hamilton Steel industry has an edge 
over the U. S. counterparts in Buffalo and Pittsburgh, Price 
of steel averages 5% lower here than in the U. S, and some 
of the products are sold for less than anywhere in the world, 
even though new capital equipment for this industry costs 
approximately 20% more in Canada than in the U.S. ihe 
compensating factors appear to be: 


(a) marginally lower labour costs (which may disappear as 
new wage agreements become effective). 

(b) improved operating efficiencies - Output per man 
employed here is now approximately the same as in 
U.S. The productivity of the Canadian steel industry 
increased by about 40% from 1960 to 1965; the comparative 
figures for U. S. being about 30%. 


(c) freight advantages over U.S. and other Canadian competitors 
because the Hamilton mills are located in Canada's major 
steel consuming area. Hamilton is closer to St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Oshawa than are Sault Ste Marie, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, Transportation costs from Hamilton 
to consumers in these areas, when border crossings and 
other factors are considered, are about a half to a fifth 
of that from other supply centres in direct competition. 
Hamilton is also well located as regards access to raw 
materials, i.e. coal and iron ore. 


While the site location of the steel industry on the Bay 
is ideal in terms of transportation access, slag disposal and 
availability of water (required in enormous quantities in the 
manufacturing process), there are associated problems with 
regard to expansion, 


During the last twenty years, raw steel production has 
increased two and a half times. Although increases in 
production out of existing facilities have been possible through 
technological development and innovation, i.e. the use of 
oxygen and the open hearth processes additional land is 
required for both production facilities, material storage and 
pollution control. Increased production has benefited the 
region by providing jobs, markets for local industries and 
services, but at the same time, it has created problems relating 
to storage of raw materials, congestion in internal movement of 
product and the out-flow of processed steel. 


Eastward and westward expansion is limited by other indus- 
trial plants adjoining Stelco and Dofasco. South of Burlington 
Street, extending to Barton Street, is industrial zoned land but 
at present this is residential area that has one of the highest 
population densities in Hamilton. Attempts are being made 
by the City to acquire this land but the process is slow because 
the residents of this area, particularly the older people, are 
less transient than in other neighbourhoods. 


The alternative is to expand northwards by filling in the 
Bay. Both steel companies consider this a viable alternative 
given the restrictions as outlined above and it has added ad- 
vantages in terms of raw material storage, handling and process 
flow. The expansion of industrial use of the Bay clearly has 
certain dangers attached to it and this example of balancing 
between jobs and quality of life in Hamilton is the classic 
dilemma of an industrial city. While this area will be discus sed 
further under the heading ''Side by Side with Industry", a comment 
should be made here that both Stelco and Dofasco have been 
responsive to the needs of the community's demands on the 
quality of life. Under present plans, between 1968 and 1976, 
Stelco at the Hilton Works will have spent $74 million on 
pollution control, which is about a ninth of its total capital 
expenditures in this period. Dofasco will be spending a total 
of $34 million in its anti-pollution program for about the 
same time period. 


Recent announcements made in connection with the widely 
publicized land swap indicates that Stelco and Dofasco have 
entered the last phase of their expansion plan in Hamilton, 
Additional growth will be outside the area. Stelco owns a total 


of 6,000 acres on Lake Erie (as compared with 900 acres in 
Hamilton), half of which will be used for a steel plant and 
the other half for an Industrial Park, It is expected that 
construction of the steel plant will be started by 1975. 


As we will discuss in another section of this agenda, major 
decisions must now be taken about the balance of our Bay 
for water commerce, pollution control and recreation, Strong 
arguments have been presented in favour of limiting any further 
extension of the Harbour Head Line until complete assurance 
is obtained through studies, such as the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission is now undertaking, that additional landfill is not 
detrimental to these other interests. 


Fabricating 


Much of the fabricating done in Hamilton is done by 
corporations that do both assembly and fabrication to manufacture 
consumer and consumer-durable goods. Notable exceptions are 
Slater Steel and the companies that combine steel warehousing 
with metal fabrication. Together they form a high degree of 
linkage with the Steel-producing sector of Hamilton, Whereas, 
the Hamilton Steel industry is dependent on areas outside 
Hamilton for material supply, the metal fabricating and 
machinery industry can obtain an important part of its materials 
locally. About 65% of the value of material supplied to the 
fabricating and machinery industry comes from within the 
Hamilton area itself. 


From a market standpoint, about 10% of the value of the 
metal fabricating and machinery industry is sold within the 
Hamilton area, 40% going to the rest of Ontario amd about 
20% to the United States. Thus, it is important to have 
both a good internal transportation system (as regards the 
supply of raw material to the industry) and a good intercity 
transportation system (as regards the transportation of 
finished goods to the rest of Ontario and the United States). 


General Assembly 


In Hamilton a few large-scale manufacturing plants are 
the major employers in the general assembly industry. Most 
of these are located in the area between the Hamilton Harbour 
and Barton Street and between John Street and Kenilworth 
Avenue, others are located in West Hamilton. In the main 
these plants are owned by Canadian subsidiaries of U. S. 
corporations, 


Most of these companies were established in Hamilton in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries and their demand for 
additional space has been growing over the years --particularly 
for space adjacent to their present sites. Most of the plants 
in the original locations are housed in old brick buildings, 
quite unlike the plants in the newer Industrial Parks. In 
many cases Hamilton plants are multi-storeyed structures re- 
quiring more vertical movement of goods which is usually more 
expensive than movement on a one-floor level. Lower cost of 
single level operation, and greater flexibility of layout 
under modern wide span factory roofs make single storey expan- 
sion an attractive proposition. 


A number of assembly companies and companies in other 
industries, have either moved or expanded into nearby areas. 
They have been able to build or purchase plants with plenty of 
adjacent land, giving scope for future expansion. 


Neighbouring communities compete for such industries 
because they provide employment and widen the tax base. 
While the vacated plant may be taken over by another company, 
businesses lost to other areas in the Hamilton region are a 
double loss to the community because benefits from expansion 
are lost as well as existing business and employment. 


The movement of manufacturing industries from Hamilton 
into depressed areas of the country raises different questions, 
Companies are often given grants by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments to move into depressed areas, Obviously, the 
original sources of these funds are taxes, the majority of 
which come from the very cities away from which the industries 
are being attracted. Grants are usually given in the form 
of subsidies as a percent of assets employed and for each 
job created. 


<) 


Doubtless some of the companies that relocate would go 
out of business if they did not move to lower cost areas, 
but, while the good intentions of the governments are fully 
recognized, it should be realized that: 


(1) Although there is an increase in employment in the de- 
pressed area, there may be a net loss when a company 
moves into the new location and takes advantage of the 
grants to automate. 


(2) Industries moving into depressed areas may not fit well 
in that region in terms of its character, labour, natural 
resources, linkages with other industries, etc. While 
such a relocation may solve short-run problems by 
creating employment for people where high unemployment 
exists, in the long-run it might have serious implications 
as to the success of the particular company and perhaps 
require continued subsidation. 


(3) Often, plans relating to such movement are only disclosed 
after the decision has been made. This gives no 
opportunity for city government to propose alternative 
solutions to the problems of the departing corporation. 


Light Manufacturing Industry 


The light manufacturing industry in Hamilton is 
characterized by a large number of small-scale operations 
and a relatively high degree of local ownership. Light 
manufacturing industry affords good business opportunities 
for Hamilton's entrepreneurs and in many instances 
businesses in this industry are operated by people who were 
former employees of larger manufacturing businesses. It is not 
surprising that a majority of light manufacturing businesses tend 
to be related to the metal industries and the rest have developed 
where less capital is needed, e.g. food and beverages, leather, 
wood products, furniture and fixtures, and the printing industry. 
Raising necessary capital is a major problem and there have 
been repeated complaints about delays of 4 months to a year 
in obtaining funds under the various government programes,. 


Hamilton has embarked on a program of developing an 
industrial park for light industry on the Mountain. The Mountain 
Industrial Area is located at the southeast end of the Mountain and 
is enclosed by the proposed Mountain Freeway alignment in the 
north, Upper Ottawa Street in the west and the City limits to the 
east and south. The plan involves a total of 1200 acres of land 
served by road and rail and with access to the Harbour and Airport. 
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About sixty per cent of this will be put to direct industrial 
use with the remainder being reserved for large open spaces. 
The emphasis is on making the region visually pleasing and 
devoid of noise and air pollution. 


The Mountain Industrial Area is expected to be partly serviced 
by mid-1973 which would open up a third of the area for location 
of industry, The servicing of the area south of Stone Church Road 
would be completed by late 1974. The Mountain Industrial Area 
will be developed as a prestige industrial area and hopefully will 
attract profitable light industries, but it is only one step towards 
solving some of the problems that the City has been facing for 
a number of years including: lack of serviced land for industrial 
development, and over-concentration of industrial land where 
traffic congestion is greatest. The general situation with respect 
to industrial land is discussed under the section ''Other Essential 
Services for Hamilton") 


Recommended 


(1) That city government work with industry to 
promote growth. This may be done directly 
through purchasing local goods and services 


and assisting in planning for expansion but 
also indirectly by making Hamilton a more 
attractive place to work. The city should 
avoid overreacting on such issues as pollution 
and strive towards the elusive balance between 
economics and environment, Cost factors 

are important to management but so are local 
conditions such as the cultural life and the 
recreational opportunities available in the 
City; the availability of good housing; and the 
existance of a broad based educational system. 


(2) That the City consider submitting a brief to 


the Federal and Ontario governments requestin 
that relocation assistance to companies be given 
on a basis that provides for the overall good of the 
nation, Grants given to modernize existing plant 
or supply working capital may be more useful 

than relocation grants. Perhaps, subsidies should 
be based on jobs created in new location over and 
above the average employment for the company 
over past few years. 
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(3) That City officials keep in close contact with 
corporation executives in the city and be ready to 
respond by offering alternative development 
proposals where corporations are considering 
expansion or removal elsewhere. 


(4) That light manufacturing industry be encouraged 


to locate in Hamilton. This requires more than just 
providing serviced land - it involves active promotion 
outside Hamilton through such organizations as The 
Hamilton Economic Development Commission, 


(5) That the provision of a catalogue advisory 


services to help an individual starting a business 

be considered. Services needed include guidance 

on location problems, taxation, accounting, 

and legal requirements, procedures for obtaining 
permits and licences, eligibility for federal 

and provincial grants, labour and safety regulations 
and many more. The Hamilton and District Chamber 
of Commerce and the The Hamilton Economic 
Development Commission could be helpful in 
providing such services. 


(6) Government Programs to provide financial 
assistance should be streamlined to expedite cash 
flow. It might be possible to set up a system of 
progress payments as negotiations proceed or else 
have reduced criteria for small loans and grants. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS 


The transportation and handling of goods is an important 
segment of business in the city of Hamilton, Industrial de- 
velopment has resulted in the need for and the development 
of a transportation system which is able to move raw materials 
and distribute finished and semi-finished products. In 
addition, the city also serves as the Great Lakes Basin dis - 
tribution point for goods to and from other centres, in Ontario, 
the United States and overseas. According to the Hamilton 
Harbour Commissioners 1971 Annual Report, 54% of Ontario's 
population resides within a 75 mile radius of the city, 
within a 100 miles radius of the city , lies a rich market 
area which represents 1/3 of Canadian buying power and a seg- 
ment of the American market. 


Interests in trucking, shipping and rail operations have 
been well developed and continue to grow as the need arises. 
In addition, the planned regional airport should provide the 
facilities necessary for the development of air freight trans- 
portation. 


Despite the large number of people that are employed; 
despite the generation of millions of dollars for the city 
and the metro area; and despite Hamilton's key location as 
an important distribution centre, the public is generally 
critical of the transportation industry. Truck and aeroplane 
noise; traffic congestion due to truck and rail operations; 
damage to roads and pollution of air and water are most fre- 
quently mentioned as problems created by the industries. 
Hamilton's objective should be to assist the transportation 
industry in improving services but insist on adherence 
to by-laws relating to truck routes, weight restrictions 
and noise levels. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Roads 


Hamilton is served by a number of Highways, which are 
important to overall transportation development, The Queen 
Elizabeth Way in the east and Highway 403 in the west are 
the two major controlled access Highways that pass within the 
city limits. Provincial Highways 2, 6, 8, and 53 pass through 
the city and Highways 5, 20, 25, 52, 56 and 99 pass through 
the Metropolitan area. These highways converge on the city 
of Hamilton but do not provide easy access to the harbour 
which is the hub of distribution and industrial activity. 
Hamilton's city streets are in poor condition, particularly 
Burlington Street which receives the brunt of heavy trucking 
activity. Burlington Street is traversed by a series of rail 
lines and plant service roads which inhibit the free flow of 
traffic in the area (although substantial over-pass construction 
is now underway) and access to Burlington Street is poor, 
particularly from the West. 


The city has a long-term plan for the construction of 
a perimeter road in the waterfront area which is to link up 
directly with Highway 403. This road will cost an estimated 
$18 - 20 million but apparently will not be started for at 
least ten years because it will take the city this long to 
accumulate the funds necessary to start construction, The 
Provincial share of the project will be 50%. 


Recommended: 


(a) That the province be approached and asked 
to undertake a larger share of the costs 


associated with providing direct access 
from Highway 403 to the waterfront area 
of the city of Hamilton. lf no action is 
taken on the construction of such a route, 
Hamilton will continue to be faced with 
inter-city transportation problems. 


A larger provincial share seems to be jus- 

tified because many communities outside of 

the City of Hamilton contribute to the 

congestion in the area as they attempt to 

deliver and pick up goods which are destined for 
whole of Southern Ontario. These circumstances 
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suggest also that the Province should 
assume greater financial responsibility 
for the maintenance of all major’truck 
routes. 


Strong representation should be made to 
the provincial government to allow 
construction now with its share of the 
financing and Hamilton will finance its 
share later. 


(b) That the completion of Hwy 403 to join 
Hwy 401 at Woodstock be accelerated to 
yield better service to the West. 


(c) That consideration be given to an alterna- 
tive major East-West access route, perhaps 
along or over the T. H. & B. Railway 
right-of-way if it can be acquired (see 
section on Rail Transportation and 
Transportation of People. ) 


is) 


WE ieheyelke 


The trucking industry plays an important part in Hamilton's 
overall transportation system for the receipt and distribution 
of goods. In addition to those firms that are located in the 
city, there are a number of firms from outside the area that 
make deliveries and pick up cargo within the city limits. 

At present, there are approximately 130 firms servicing the 
city, 87 of which are common carriers. Major industrial cor- 
porations also maintain and operate trucks, and thus add to 
the traffic inthe city. It is estimated that 3,500 local 

people work in the trucking industry and their total wages 

are in the order of $30 - 40 million annually. 


A great many trucking activities are linked to the Harbour 
and, as a result, most local firms are located close to the 
port. This is also the area of heavy industrial concentration, 
so that a great deal of the city's trucking activity moves east-west 
along Burlington Street. With this concentration of industry 
and because there is no highway linkage from Hwy 403 to the 
dock area, there is a heavy slow moving industrial traffic 
through the city causing damage to the roads as well as 
traffic congestion. The damaged roads in turn result in high 
maintenance costs for trucks as well as roads. The excess 
time it takes to travel through the city has cost some firms 
business and it would appear that access problems will become 
worse. We are told that companies in the Kitchener -Galt- 
and-Guelph area are shipping through the Toronto Harbour 
instead of Hamilton because access problems add costs which 
outweigh the costs of extra distance. Slow going on Hwy 6 is a major 
problem but widening and by-passing urban areas such as 
Freelton has resulted in some improvement. At present, it 
would appear that the provision for the smooth movement of 
goods could be improved. 


Recommended: 


(a) That the Hamilton Trucking Council and 
other representatives of the trucking industry 
continue to advise the municipal government 
about developments in the trucking industry 
and the suitability of the City's by-laws 
relating to trucking. Participation in the 


planning process should result in better 
quality roads and better access for trucks 
to the Harbour area. In turn the truckers 
should police their own members as to ad- 
herence to loading regulations, 
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(b) That the City enforce its by-laws that pertain 
to trucking and the areas of weight regulations, 
noise abatement, safety standards, on-street 


parking, and restricted hours. 


Rail 


Hamilton is served by Canadian National Railways, which 
has its main marshalling yard in the northwestern area of the 
city, by the Harbour (Stuart St. yards). The Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway also has rail facilities in the city and 
provides a link-up with Canadian Pacific Railway and with 
the New York Central system in the United States. 


CNR has recently expanded its marshalling yard by filling 
in a small strip of land in the west end of Hamilton Harbour. 
We were told that CN has no plans for further expansion into 
the Harbour for at least five years. 


As with motor truck and transportation routes, rail lines 
must run through the city in order to arrive at the Waterfront 
industrial area. There are problems of noise and traffic 
congestion caused by shunting railway cars and trains which 
have the right of way over level crossings. 


A study was not made of the utilization of the T. H. &B. 
railway line running along the base of the escarpment but 
there appears to be very little freight traffic and almost no 
passenger traffic, If this is the case, then three interesting 
alternatives are: 


(i) Use the existing facilities for rapid transit if union facilities 


can be developed to meet T. H. & B. requirements using C.N.R. 
trackage in the city. 

(ii) Construct an elevated expressway over the railway and main- 
tain the rail facilities or 

(iii) Route the T.H. & B. rail traffic along other railways 
through the city and construct a freeway along the T. H. & B. 
right-of-way. 


The enormous cost of these proposals is recognized, 
particularly for the elevated freeway, and appreciate the signif- 
icant technical problems. However, if the demand for an east- 
west freeway below the escarpment exists, then any one of the 
alternatives is likely to be less expensive than acquiring land 
north of the King-Main corridor. 
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Ship 


In 1971, Hamilton's Port handled 12, 232, 329 tons of 
materials, moving 1400 ships. The vast majority of 
materials handled were in bulk form, and the rest could 
be classified as general cargo (semi or completely processed 
products). Each ton of bulk cargo handled by the port yields 
a direct benefit of approximately $3.25 a tonto the city, (The 
Hamilton Harbour Commissioners - 1969 Annual Report) so 
the city of Hamilton received approximately $40, 000,000 in 
direct benefits from port activities in 1971. 


Communities outside of Hamilton are serviced by the 
port facilities. 80% of the general cargo (as apposed to 
bulk cargo) which comes to the city of Hamilton by water, 
goes to points outside the city of Hamilton, and 35% of general 
cargo leaving the port comes from outside the city limits. 


The Hamilton Harbour Commission, which has control over 
transportation activities in Hamilton Harbour, appears to be 
operating the Harbour efficiently (compared with the operating 
deficit of the Toronto Harbour), There has been good co- 
operation from labour and the port is in a position where it 
can offer individual and efficient services to its customers, 


In recent years, increased congestion in the Welland Ship 
Canal has meant diversion of goods from harbours on the Upper 
Lakes to Hamilton Harbour, where they are loaded on ships for 
points east in the St. Lawrence Seaway and overseas. Ships 
entering the Great Lakes sometimes stop at Hamilton to unload 
rather than travel through the Welland Ship Canal. Completion 
of the twinning of the locks will help ease Welland congestion, 
but if the proposed increase in tolls is effected, additional 
freight will by-pass the locks by using the Hamilton Harbour. 
At the same time containerization is increasing traffic through 
the St. Lawrence and Nova Scotia Ports which could limit some 
growth potential in Hamilton. 


Increased general port activity should mean an increase 
in the activities of Hamilton's other major transportation 
activities as well. 
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Air 


Mount Hope airport serves the Hamiiton area and, since 
1969, Nordair has scheduled flights in and out of the Hamilton 
area, primarily to Montreal but more recently to Ottawa, 
Pittsburgh and Windsor as well. 


Nordair does carry some freight, but the bulk of air 
cargo is still forwarded to Malton International Airport. 


The proposed regional airport at Mount Hope should mean 
an influx of other major airlines serving the city and region, 
as well as providing expanded access to other destinations in 
Canada and around the world. (see Air Transportation - 
Movement of People - for further comments and recommendations 
about air transportation). 


Recommended: 
That Hamilton Municipal Airport be developed 


as quickly as possible to its full potential as 
a Regional airservice base for Southern Ontario. 
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WAREHOUSING AND WHOLESALING 


Major industries in Hamilton operate warehouses and, in 
addition, there are some warehousing activities carried out in 
the waterfront area, In spite of an active trucking industry 
and despite Hamilton's ideal location in relation to an ex- 
panding western Ontario market, Hamilton does not have an 
overall image of being an important warehouse centre except 
for steel warehousing and wholesaling and some warehouse 
facilities for goods in transit provided by Harbour Commission, 
Major organizations which might be induced to locate warehouses 
here and use Hamilton as a base for distributing their goods 
could include retail chains, wholesalers and government 
agencies. 


The linkage between warehouse activities and shipping is 
very high but warehousing activities in areas other than those 
related to shipping appear to be low. 


Recommended: 


That the expansion of non-ship oriented 


warehousing business in the periphery of the 
City of Hamilton be encouraged because: 


1, Hamilton is a center of transportation to 
an expanding south-western Ontario market. 


2. Warehouse activities that are not oriented 
to shipping need not be located in the water- 
frontindustrial core of the city. 


3. The city has a well developed trucking in- 
dustry which presumably can offer competitive 
rates because of the activity base already 
established to service the existing heavy 
industry in the area, 


4, Warehousing is a non-polluting activity. 


5. Employment in the industry can utilize 
people with low levels of technical skills, 


roa 
HEAD OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


Head office activity in Hamilton is alrnost entirely re- 
lated to companies having manufacturing facilities in Hamilton, 
Approximately 35 industrial firms employing over 200 people 
and 2 financial institutions have their head offices in the 
city. However, inthe past, the city has not attracted a large 
number of head offices activities from businesses active 
across Canada. Only 6 of the top 283 industrial companies, 
by asset size, have head offices here. The two financial 
institutions mentioned above, while growing rapidly, serve 
the local area only. We have no head offices of major public 
utilities (top 22); no head offices of major property development, 
hotel and shopping centre corporations (top 34), and perhaps 
not unexpectedly, no head offices of mining and oil corpora- 
tions (excluding Dofasco's Sherman Mine), * 


In the past a shortage of first class office facilities 
restricted cultural activity and our proximity to the larger 
head office centre in Toronto all tended to operate against 
attracting head office activities. However, changes are taking 
place rapidly. The cultural base has been expanding and will 
appeal to those people associated with headquarters development. 
(see Cultural Development). First class office space is now avail- 
able and while we may have difficulty attracting companies from 
Toronto to Hamilton, we can work to attract other national and 
and regional headquarters. Companies locating their regional 
head offices here will also be able to take advantage of Hamilton's 
good geographical location with respect to an expanding southern 
Ontario Market. Head office activities will benefit the city, 
particularly in employment opportunities for women. 


In addition, Hamilton is not getting its share (based on 
population) of federal government jobs. According to the 
Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce Reporter, less 
than 1% of civil service employees are employed in Hamilton. 


Recommended: 


That the Hamilton Economic Development Com- 
mission and the city work to develop Hamilton as 


a) regional head office centre for corporations 
whose head offices are outside Ontario, and seek 


to attract national head offices as the opportunity 
arises. This may require expansion of an additional 
financing for the HEDC. 


a 


* Canadian Business Quarterly - Winter 1969, and Hamilton 
Industrial Index 
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Development of a Science-Based Industry 


In recent years the Canadian Government has given in- 
creasing attention to the development of new industries based 
upon high technologies, The Science Council of Canada and 
the Canadian Development Corporation have both recently ex- 
pressed the need for Canada to develop new industries based 
upon modern sciences, 


In Hamilton, at McMaster University, we have one of the 
finest science and engineering centres and the most modern 
health sciences centre in Canada. Our industrial base as can 
be seen in the table below, includes industries that spend 
large amounts on Research and Development as well as 
industries that do not. The table also shows some of the high 
technology industries. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDTURE 
PER $1000 SALES 


Industry United States Canada 
$ $ 
Electrical Products Industry oc big *36,004 High degree 
Transportation Equipment 
Industries 62.675 9,143 of 

Chemicals and allied products PO gonme 18.113 foreign own- 
Machinery industries 21.049 * 8,011 ership in 
Poetic aacicoal produces 27) 1494. Nels: care 
Primary metal industries 3.849 * 6.552 
Paper and allied products 2,536 5.731 Indigenous 
Food and kindred products Ngee a f. O51 industries 
Lumber and wood products, 

furniture and fixtures 594 seis 


* Industries strongly represented in 
Hamilton economy. 


At present, McMaster University works with industries in 
Hamilton (and elsewhere in Canada) through its Centre for 
Applied Research and Engineering Design (CARED) to help solve 
technological and related problems. There appears to be an 
opportunity to expand their activities, given several current 
conditions: the federal government's interest in expanding 
Canadian science based industry, the large number of science 
and engineering graduates from the expansion--siace 1965 -- of 
such programs at universities across Canada, and the location 
in Hamilton of key scientific and medical resources. However, 
concern has been expressed over the expansion of a subsidized 
public institution into areas served by the private sector. 
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This expansion requires something more than just continuing 
CARED's present associations with existing businesses, although 
these have been beneficial to the community in the past. To 
provide high-technology indigenous industry, Hamilton, should 
establish a technological park where medical, chemical, atomic, 
instrumentation and pollution control products can be developed 
and produced. This approach will enable Hamiltm to build tertiary 
industry to complement our Canadian primary industry and the 
U. S. owned assembly industry located in the area. These types 
of products, usually high in value and light in weight, are well 
suited for the export market. 


Recommended: 


That Hamilton sponsor development of an 
Industrial Research Centre similar to the 
Sheridan Park Research Community, preferably 
close to the university. This research centre 


would house research facilities for companies 
in the high technology and science based 
industries financed by users. 
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Expansion of Service Industries 


Economic projections indicate that the importance of the 
service industries as a source of employment will continue 
over the next few years. The table below shows the actual and 
projected trend for Canada, for the period 1946 to 1975. 


Share of Employment by Industry in Canada 


Year % Labour Force in % Labour Force in Total 
Manufacturing Industry Service Industry 


1946 a4 4] 100 
1972 4] 59 100 
1g ia oN 63 100 


aE 


* Conservative projections 


The general implications are that the industries such as 
utilities, transportation, storage, communications, finance, 
insurance, real estate, public, business, and personal services 
will be a growing part of overall employment in Hamilton in 
the future. 


Generally, Hamilton has companies in the major types of 
services operating in the city. We are not a great centre 
for financial institutions and expansion in that respect seems 
unlikely given our proximity to Toronto, Insurance companies, 
of course, provide services inthe area, but large corporations 
in the financial sector have not built important centres such 
as the Prudential Centre and Sun Life Centre in Montreal or 
the more recent Toronto Dominion and Commerce Court projects 
in Toronto. 


As public institutes expand their activities they must 
continually decide what services they are going to operate 
themselves and what activities they are going to put out to 
tender for action by private enterprise. For example, a hospital 
may decide to operate its own laundry or seek outside 
contractors. Similarly, as a university expands it may decide 
to operate its own food service or tender it out, Often there 
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appears to be problems related to the term of the contract, 
(usually two years) and the total capital investment. A local 
government is able to install its own computer or buy computer 
services on atime sharing basis. Janitorial services can be 
operated by the public works department or by local 
corporations, 


There does not seem to be adequate means available to 
ensure that decisions made by public officials, on what will 
be developed in the public sector and what will remain in the 
private sector, are given continuing scrutiny. 


Recommended: 


(a) That representations be made to the Hamilton, 
Ontario and Federal Governments to publish 
complete lists of all services run by all 
agencies reporting to them to determine how 


much the governments are expanding their 
activities into the private sectors. 


(b) That contract tenders offered by governments 
should cover long enough periods to justify _ 
development of services and return of capital 
to tenderers where substantial new capital is 
required. 


A) 
Tourist and Convention Business 


The Visitors and Convention Bureau of Hamilton is largely 
responsible for the promotion of tourist and convention activities 
for the City of Hamilton, The Bureau receives funds from 
its membership and a grant fromthe city. Its policy is 
determined by a Board of Directors, made up of representatives 
from the City and the membership. The Bureau is regional 
representing Burlington, Stoney Creek, Ancaster, Dundas, 
Waterdown and the County of Wentworth, 


Tourist and Convention Bureau activities in the Hamilton 
region brought an estimated ''$11, 750, 000 to the area in 1971. 
$6,750, 000 was spent by tourists and $5, 000, 000 by conven- 


tioneers. * 
has: 


To develop this type of business, the Bureau 


(a) Produced and distributed a number of guides, maps, lure 
brochures, and promotions, which attempt to tell people 
about the city and the area. 


(b) Operated two information centres to distribute some of 

this information. One centre is located at the junction 

of Highways 8 and 20 and the other is located at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. The suitability of these locations should 
be reviewed. In addition to running their own information 
centres, the Bureau supplied literature and assistance to booths 
operated by the Chambers of Commerce of Ancaster and 
Burlington. 


(c) Travelled to other Canadian cities and contacted various 
association executives in an effort to induce them to 
consider Hamilton as a convention site. 


(d) Supported local associations who were inviting national 
associations to hold their annual conventions in this area. 


It is estimated that 580,000 * people visited Hamilton in 
1971 and this is up by 150,000 people from the previous year. 
In addition, an estimated ''44,065 delegates attended conventions 
in the area; an increase of some 10,000 from LOT. * 


Tourist and Convention business is a major factor in the 
Canadian economy and more tourists and more conventioneers 
are coming to Hamilton every year. Despite this, there has 
been a drop in Bureau membership. It would appear that more 
work will be necessary to convince local people of the impor - 
tance of supporting the Bureau. The Visitors and Convention 
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* Hamilton Visitor's and Convention Bureau - 1971 Annual Report. 
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Bureau has estimated that for every dollar invested in the 
promotion of tourist and convention activities, the return 
to the community is approximately $130. 


Recommended: 


(a) That kiosks or information centres be 
established in the busiest areas of the city. 
In addition, more hotels and public buildings 
in the city should be induced to distribute 
information about city high points of 
interest and activities. 


(b) That people-oriented activities be increased. 
Some ways in which this might be done are: 


(i) Start a tour boat operation in Hamilton 


Harbour and Lake Ontario. (some pilot 
plans for this are now under way). 


(11) Start a city bus tour. HsK, in con- 


junction with the Visitors and Convention 
Bureau, might work to develop sucha 
tour. A tour of this type would allow 
visitors to visit Hamilton's points of 
interest, as well as its shopping and 
commercial areas, 


(c) That appropriate recognition be given to 
major new developments in the city. The 
Trade and Convention Centre, McMaster 
University and Medical Centre, Mohawk 
College and the Theatre Auditorium should 
be publicized outside the city. 


(d) That active support be given to increasing 
the hotel, banquet and night-life facilities 
in the city. The new developments 
previously mentioned in point (c) should mean 
an influx of tourists and if the Tourist and 
Convention Bureau is to work to increase 
tourist business in the city, then there 
must be support for facilities that will 
keep people here, and hopefully, induce 
them to come back again. 


(e) That there be an effort to develop an annual 
fair or celebration which is unique to the 
City of Hamilton. (This is discussed fur- 
ther under '"'Cultural Activities''). 


(f) 


(g) 


(hh) 
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That the film "Sights and Sounds of the City" 
be updated to include the various new devel- 
opments in the City. 


That an information booth be maintained and 
operated at Toronto International and the new 
regional airport in the Hamilton area, (perhaps 
on a co-operative basis to keep costs down). 


That an overall plan for attracting people 
into the city be developed and that an 


appropriate information base about facilities 
be worked out in conjunction with those 
directly involved in the industry. 
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WORKING TO KEEP HAMILTON WORKING 


As do other Canadian centres, Hamilton furnishes a wide 
variety of retailing, transportation and related service to 
the people who live in the city, as well as to those who come 
to the city to work or to shop. It is common to find residents 
of Ancaster, Dundas, Burlington, Stoney Creek, and Mount 
Hope and other areas patronizing Hamilton's central business 
district, the city's various shopping centres, and the stores 
adjacent to their work in the city or on their routes home. 
In addition, the neighbourhood stores provide convenient 
service to the various communities within the city. 


The transportation systems and roads that take Hamiltonians 
to and from their work also service the total district around 
the city and are used as much or more by our neighbours as 
by city dwellers. 


Because of this interdependence, an integrated plan for 
development of commercial activity and transportation is 
needed to serve commuters, shoppers, and city residents. 
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RETAILING 


The development of retailing in Hamilton is dependent 
upon many different factors and these factors vary with the 
types of stores and types of customers served, At the 
general level, the success of all retailing in Hamilton 
depends upon retailing within the Hamilton area a high per- 
centage of the total retail spending of Hamiltonians and upon 
attracting customers from outside the Hamilton area. At 
the individual level, the success of any one store may depend 
not only on the actions of the storekeeper or manager but also 
on the way his business is affected by city regulations of 
all types including for example zoning, parking and opening 
hours regulations. 


The city of Hamilton continued to be an important shopping 
centre for the metro-district. In particular, people from 
metro come to Hamilton to buy general merchandise from 
department, hardware, furniture and appliance stores as well 
as patronizing clothing and footwear stores. The growth in 
these sales to metro residents were adversely affected by the 
first stages of renovation of Hamilton's downtown shopping area. 
This renovation saw many small stores move to temporary 
quarters and much traffic diversion. Traffic studies showed 
that 17,500 fewer cars per day came downtown during the 
recent reconstruction on King Street. 


Although there has been initial disruption, Hamilton has 
moved to create a downtown centre which has the potential to 
be a focal point for shoppers in the region, The successful 
completion of this development require prestige shopping in 
the Central Business District and the provision of adequate 
high level shopping centres at suitably spaced locations in 
the periphery of the Metro area. Its most notable new devel- 
opment, Lloyd D. Jackson Square, should provide shoppers with 
a variety of high quality merchandise. 


To complement the central development, further shopping 
centre development is being planned. At present, Hamilton has 
13 traditional shopping areas and 9 area shopping centres. Nine 
of the planned traditional areas are located on the Mountain 
and the rest lie in the lower city. In addition, there are 
approximately 20 commercial strip developments within the 
city limits. These strips can be divided into 3 groups; those 
which cater to distance travellers and are located around the 
edge of the city; those that lie on commuter routes and also 
cater to locals; and those which lie off the major commuter 
routes and serve local residents. 
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As the city and metro population increases and the retail 
industry expands, the addition of small shopping centre develop- 
ments would not appear to be a threat to the potential success 
of the Central Business District. However, the construction 
of large regional shopping centre developments within the 
city limits might be detrimental if appropriate development 
plans do not take into account the possibility of major shifts 
in demand. The opening of the Burlington Mall hurt trade 
at the Greater Hamilton Shopping Centre. The new Eastgate 
Shopping Centre, which will be located on a 45 acre site, at 
Highways #8 and #20, may also lure customers away from the 
downtown area and the Greater Hamilton Shopping Centre. 
Studies done by the City Planning Department have indicated 
that if the proposed Mountain Regional Shopping Centre is 
constructed, there would be a definite reduction of trade in 
the downtown area of the City. To protect the downtown devel- 
opment until shopping patterns have been established, the 
City has put an indefinite freeze on any major mountain shopping 
centre developments, 


The City Planning Department has submitted three basic 
plans for shopping development. Broadly speaking, all these 
long run plans would facilitate the construction of community, 
district, and regional sized shopping centres at suitable dis- 
tances from the Central Business District. The three plans 
recognize the existence of and planning for shopping centres 
in the Metro region. The plans differ primarily in the relative 
size of shopping centres in relationship to the central business 
district and the existing shopping centres in the Metro area. 


At the other end of the scale from the big shopping 
centres are local stores such as the neighbourhood variety 
store and the groups of stores clustered at various inter- 
sections in the city. Many store owners are merely making 
a living while others are quite successful, These apparent 
successes often are because the planning department strictly 
controls the type and number of local stores in each neighbourhood. 
The success of local store owners depends to some extent 
on the availability of parking space. When the City removes 
"on street parking" and replaces it with less than adequate 
"off street'' facility, the local street-oriented store experiences 
decreased sales. Many of these sales are given up to shopping 
centres which offer an abundance of parking space. Although 
the City develops "off street'' municipal parking lots in these 
areas, they are unable to supply enough space, 
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The question of operating hours for retail outlets has 
been raised again. Specifically, the early closing by-laws 
for gas stations was reviewed by the Property and Licence 
Committee and no action was taken. More recently, several 
of the larger stores have been seeking public support for 
staying open six evenings a week. The matter is also 
being reviewed by the Provincial government which may 
establish province-wide regulations (another example of 
decreasing autonomy for the municipality). There can't 
be a solution for this problem that will be acceptable to 
everybody but considerable evidence that the shopping public 
is not being served adequately under the present rules 
should be presented before any changes are made. 


Recommended: 


(a) That support be given for continued devel- 
opment in the Central Business District. This 


will attract people from a large area into Hamilton 
and encourage traffic patterns which will 

generate trade for the smaller shopping centres 
along the main routes. 


(b) That support be given to the replacement of 
wayside shops on the arterial roads by 


suitable groups in centres with parking. 


That consideration be given to providing assis- 
tance to enable relocation of the existing 


businesses to these areas. 


(c) That support be given to locating major new 
shopping centres only on the periphery of the city. 


If the centres are too close to the downtown area, 
either the Central Business District or the 
shopping centres may suffer from the competition 
to the extent that an unprofitable centre becomes 
a major problem to the city. 


(d) That the number of regional shopping centres 
be limited to avoid these same problems. 


(e) That to make Hamilton a strong cultural, 
tourist and convention and trade centre: 


(i) local store owners be encouraged to take 


the initiative to further upgrade the physical 
appearances of their shops. 
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(ii) store owners form a stronger, city wide 


organization to study and take advantage of 
the changing developments coming for 


Hamilton, 


(iii) that further efforts be made to create a 
pleasurable shopping atmosphere throughout 
the City (perhaps by encouraging sidewalk 
sales, fairs, etc.) 


(iv) that consideration be given by the Property 
and Licence Committee to the question of 
extending retail opening hour if there is 


sufficient evidence of need, 


(v) that the City continue to help supply 
adequate ''off street'' parking facilities for 


customers of local stores when "'on street"! 


parking is removed, 


(vi) that all on street parking on major 
arteries be removed as quickly as possible. 


Streets are very expensive ''parking lots". 
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TRANSPORTATION OF PEOPLE 


From a geographical and an industrial standpoint, Hamilton 
faces particular problems in the movement of people. The location 
of the escarpment has meant costly expenditures for the provision 
of north-south routes joining the upper and lower city. The 
location of the Industrial Core of the city along the bay front has 
resulted in heavy traffic through commercial and residential areas, 


Many studies and recommendations have been made on how 
to facilitate the mass movement of people in and through heavily 
built up areas. Traditional concepts are being re-evaluated 
and ideas about radical new methods for rapid transportation are 
being suggested. Automobile movement in heavily built up 
areas is probably the most contentious current transportation 
issue. Inthe long term it is probable that Hamilton and 
district will have to provide a mass transportation system 
which is more convenient than the automobile both in terms of 
expense and movement. 
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The Commuter Arteries 


Hamilton has a number of arteries which provide access 
for people coming to the downtown or waterfront areas to work, 
People coming from west generally use Main Street, York Street, 
or Aberdeen Avenue, Those coming from the east usually drive 
on Barton Street, Queenston Road, Burlington Street or King 
Street. In addition to the major east-west arteries, there 
are a number of north-south roads which link the upper and 
lower parts of the city. These are: Beckett's Drive, the 
Clairmount Access, the Jolly Cut, Sherman Avenue, Flock Road, 
Kenilworth Avenue and Albion Road. 


These major arteries bear a great deal of the traffic of 
people going to and from work as well as general traffic in 
the city and some through traffic. On any given work day, it 
is estimated that there are about a million vehicle movements 
in Hamilton. About 242,000 of these are associated with people 
coming into the city from outside or leaving the city for 
points outside. Another 70,000 are truck movements. About 
115,000 are related to the movements of people in buses and 
approximately 420,000 are made by residents of the city. 


There are a limited number of commuter arteries and 
although traffic moves fairly well now, the saturation point 
is rapidly being approached in some areas, The York Street 
widening project has been started so that bottlenecks can be 
removed in that area, at least inthe short run. The pro- 
posed east-west Mountain Freeway should help to provide a 
major route for people to avoid driving through the downtown 
area, 


In addition to complaints about poor overall road con- 
ditions, there have been complaints about road maintenance 
particularly in the winter time when snow removal and sweeping 
is ata minimum, The city spends very little on road and side- 
walk maintenance, as evidenced by the $1.2 million budgeted 
for such activity in 1972. 


Private Automobiles aa 


Although a public transportation system exists and is 
capable of moving people to and from work in the downtown and 
waterfront areas of the city, private automobile traffic 
continues to increase on major arteries. For example, it is 
estimated that over the last five years the number of cars 
using roads from the west end of the city has increased by 
an average of 6, 800 per year. 


At the present time, traffic moves smoothly in the down- 
town areas. The average speed is about '25 m.p.h. as compared 
to downtown Toronto where traffic has an average speed of 
about 15 m.p.m.''* Hamilton has a good system of one-way streets 
and timed lights which helps to keep traffic moving although 
congestion does occur at peak periods, which occur more fre- 
quently than, but not so markedly as in some other cities 
because of the amount of shift work. 


In terms of overall movement in areas which have heavy 
traffic and highly priced land, such as Hamilton's downtown 
core and industrial core, overall road development appears 
to be oriented toward the movement of automobiles. Bus and 
pedestrian needs rank lower in the overall movement scheme. 
In addition, some residents, particularly in the York Street 
area, are complaining that neighbourhood development is suf- 
fering because of the size of new roads. 


Studies support the obvious conclusion that over the long 
run, bus transportation is more economical than automobile 
travel in heavily built up areas. For the number of passengers 
carried, automobiles contribute more to pollution, by the emission 
of carbon monoxide, than the equivalent service by buses. 
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* City of Hamilton - Traffic Department 
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Parking 


Provision for adequate parking in the downtown area of 
the city is important to overall development. Increased auto- 
mobile traffic, developments designed to attract people to the 
downtown area of the city, and the inability of public trans - 
port to attract customers away from the automobile, will create 
a need to maintain and expand parking facilities. 


At the present time, parking space in the downtown area 
of the city can be divided as follows: 


Spaces 

Municipal lots in the Central 

Business District ero 
Municipal lots outside the 

control Business District 607 
Private lots in the downtown area 2,039 
Additional Private Spaces in the 

downtown area S000 


Municipal spaces in the downtown area are heavily utilized. 
Each space is used about 1,000 times per year. 


As part of its overall downtown redevelopment scheme, the 
city has plans to provide additional parking lots. For example, 
the proposed underground parking facility below the Trade Con- 
vention Center will create an additional 850 Spaces if proceeded 
with as planned. 


In addition to metered and manned parking lots, there is 
also provision for on-street parking in the downtown areas 
of the city. Some on-street parking spaces are metered, while 
others are free and regulated by Signs indicating the maximum 
length of time an automobile can park in one particular space, 
The length of time one can park on downtown streets varies 
between 15 minutes and 3 hours. 


It would appear that adequate parking facilities exist 
in the downtown area, although there are some isolated areas 
where there are no lots. 


Within five years, on-street parking on major arteries 
will be completely removed to improve the flow of traffic as 
well as providing improved safety standards to reduce the number 
of accidents which involve pedestrians moving out from between 
parked cars, This measure, however, will restrict the 
shopper and may reduce earnings of businesses where off-street 
parking is not available. 
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The city traffic department collects parking fines and 
the police department is responsible for the enforecement of by- 
laws. Enforcement of parking laws would appear to be low. 
A recent study done by the city traffic department indicated 
that on the day of the study, 21% of cars parked in the 
downtown area were parked illegally and were not ticketed. 


Even when cars are ticketed a great many people do not 
pay the fines within the legal time period. The police de- 
partment is owed $600, 000 for parking violations. Collecting 
these fines is expensive. In a recent Spectator editorial a 
cost of $24 to collect a $3 fine was quoted. 
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Bus and Rail 


The Hamilton Transit Commission is composed of the Mayor 
of Hamilton and four citizen appointees. This commission 
determines policy for the operation of the Hamilton Street 
Railway Company and its wholly owned subsidiary, Canada Coach 
Lines Limited. These companies and GO transit provide the only 
mass transportation means for the movement of people to and 
from work and on shopping or other excursions in the city OF 
Hamilton and the suburbs. As of April 1971, the Hamilton Street 
Railway Company's fleet consisted of 47 trolley buses and 185 
motor buses, Canada coach had 96 motor buses, Grey Coach 
Limited has an exclusive franchise to carry bus passengers 
between Hamilton and Toronto. 


In 1960, HSR was purchased by the City of Hamilton. In 
fact, HSR was one of the last private transit companies in 
Canada, which was able to maintain itself in a viable economic 
position. Over the past eleven years, HSR has been faced with 
high costs without an appropriate increase in passenger traffic 
to offset these costs, Over the last 20 year period there has 
been a dramatic decrease in bus passenger traffic. In 195l, 
there were 39,530, 899 revenue passengers and in 1971, this had 
decreased to 19, 879, 606, undoubtedly due to increased use of 
the automobile, reflecting dissatisfaction with the bus system. 


These declines have taken place despite the offering by 
the city of special low rates to students and elder citizens. 
To pursue this policy the city has made subvention payments 
to H.S.R. to make up the difference between reduced fare and 
the normal adult fare. "Payments for students in 1971 totalled 
$242, 684 and for special adult groups $157,505. In addition 
a further general subvention payment for passengers carried 
was made in the amount of $649,952. These, together with other 
payments, made a total contribution from the City of $1, 746, 347, ''* 
Subsidies over and above subvention payments have been made to 
HSR again in 1972, 


Suburban routes have as many problems as city routes 
and, as in the city, these cannot be solved by putting more 
service on existing routes. 'In considering the prospects to 
increase service, it must be borne in mind that buses cannot 
compete with cars in terms of convenience and travel time for 
many types of suburban trips in a dispersed area, The present 


* Hamilton Transit Commission - 1971 Annual Report... 5 
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oaks 


At present, there are 200 licensed taxi cabs in the city 
of Hamilton. There are 13 listed cab companies but many hire 
or use one of the three cab brokers in the city: Yellow Cab, 
Veterans Cab and Kenilworth Cab. There are only two cabs 
operating entirely independently of these companies. The 
taxi brokers are able to provide their members with office space 
and telephones and radio dispatch service. 


Of all the taxis licensed in the city, only twelve are 
classified as public cabs. This classification allows them 
to pick up fares at cab stands which are generally located on 
King Street in front of the major hotels. All the other cabs 
in the city are designated as private cabs and are only allowed 
to pick up fares from on or off-street parking spots. They 
are not allowed to wait at cab stands or to cruise the city 
looking for tares. 


A current issue involving taxi service to the airport, 
relates to whether or not taxis should be allowed to wait and 
carry passengers into the downtown area of the city.\.There is 
a bus service and a limousine service to and from the airport 
at the present time but perhaps more might be done to help 
passengers go to and from their destinations. 


Future Systems - Rapid Public Transit 


Over the past few years, a number of urban transportation 
and road development studies have been done, in an effort to 
find out how to move great numbers of people efficiently. 
Recently the City of Hamilton hired a consulting firm to 
examine the city's urban transit needs in a total development 
framework. The firm is working in close consultation with city 
planners and three to four development proposals will be pre- 
sented to the city in the fall of 1972. 


In the past, mass transit solutions have been presented 
which cannot be implemented because the City does not have the 
financial ability to begin them and while these studies have 
been done, nothing has been done to develop a mass transit 
system. Hopefully, the newest study will provide workable 
solutions, which take financing into consideration. 
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suburban service is providing good service in the corridors 
where it is most effective, namely those oriented to strong 

centres of attractions such as the Central Business District 
of Hamilton, A radical change cannot be expected by simply 
increasing service, ''* 


In general, only the major inner city commuter bus runs 
at a profit. Most suburban routes run ata loss. Although 
it is recognized that occasional bus routes are added and others 
removed and rearranged, some problems would appear to exist 
in the system, such as: 


l. Buses and routes are poorly marked, 


2. People living in the west end of the Mountain must go 
through the centre of the city to reach destinations in the 
lower west end of the city. 


3. In suburban areas, there is often overlap in services, 


4, Other than at rush hour periods, buses running along rush 
hour routes are not effectively moving people who come from 
other areas and are commuting to areas other than their 
place of work, Clearly the situation requires more imagina- 
tion and initiative than that displayed in paying subsidies 
to non-economic operations; for example, promotions by 
advertising and special attraction discounts for new routes, 
research into non-rush hour travel patterns, the use of 
smaller buses for some routes, city tours with sightseeing 
buses and guides. 


For these people who want to use public transportation to 
get to work, service would appear to be adequate except for 
people on the west mountain to Hamilton west. There is a good 
system of routes leading to the waterfront and downtown areas, 


In addition to the city and suburban bus System, a regular 


bus service operates between Hamilton, Burlington and the Oakville 
GO-train facilities, 


In the past, the City has agitated for the extension of GO- 
train services from Oakville to Hamilton, as it would allow the 
large Toronto population easy access to Hamilton and relieve the 
traffic on the Q.E.W. However, the province has indicated that 
the cost of updating the tracks, enlarging the right-of-way and 
fixing Hamilton station facilities would be in the order of 
$30, 000,000 and that an expenditure of this magnitude does not 
seem to be justified in light of studies which have been done to 
evaluate demand for this type of service in the city of Hamilton, 
As an interim measure the province has instituted commuter 
services between Hamilton and Oakville with GO buses. 

* Wentworth, Burlington-Suburban Bus Study - p. 4, 1971 
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Air Services 


The proposed regional airport at Mount Hope, aside from 
an estimated $25,000, 000 injection into Hamilton's economy, 
will contribute a good deal to broadening Hamilton's overall 
distribution system. 


In 1969, Nordair began flying scheduled flights to Montreal 
and since that time have started flights to Pittsburgh, Ottawa, 
Nassau and Jamaica. In1972a Windsor -Hamilton-Montreal run was 
also introduced. Prior to the Nordair flights, people wanting 
to fly to and from markets and areas outside the city had to 
travel to Malton International Airport in Toronto, in order 
to make connections. This is still the case for areas not 
served by Nordair. 


The original proposal for a regional airport at Mount Hope 
included a major new terminal, runway, repair and updating of 
landing and take-off facilities; and the major extension of 
the east-west runway. The airport would then be capable of 
handling aircraft up to but not including the 747 in size. The 
plan is now to build a new airport, again with a single east-west 
runway, about one mile south of the existing airport. The 
Federal Government reports that the bulk of construction of 
the airport should be completed by 1974 and the airport should 
be fully operational by 1975. 


When the airport is completed, other airlines offering 
services to many areas in Canada, the United States, and over- 
seas will be operating to and from Hamilton. This will allow 
salespeople and executives access to their markets without 
routing them to Toronto to make connections. In addition, a 
completed regional airport and a vastly expanded range of destin- 
ations, will help to facilitate headquarters development in the 
city and region. 


Airports are noisy and in some cases a source of aggravation 
to those who live around them. At the present time, Mt. Hope 
Airport is generally away from built-up areas. Major east-west 
developments of runways, rather than north-south development 
should help to limit residential disturbance from take-offs 
and landings. In addition, the glide paths of aircraft should 
tend to be away from populated areas surrounding the airport. 


Recommended: 
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(1) That every effort be made to induce people 


(2) 


to use existing public transport or find an 


acceptable new form because: 


(i) The cost of widening arterial routes in 
built-up areas is prohibitive and is only a 
short-run solution. 


(ii) Hamilton is limited by geographical 
features in the construction of more major 
inner city commuter routes, 


(iii) Road widenings antagonize residents 
living on the streets where construction 
is to take place. 


(iv) Expropriations are hard to justify if 
Hamilton is to be a place of living as 
well as a place for work, 


That the public transportation system (HSR) 


investigate ways and means to make bus 


transportation or some form of mass trans - 
portation more acceptable to the individual 

user. Extending services and adding buses 

is not the answer unless the concept of bus travel 
is presold and continually reinforced with strong 
advertising. Educating people to use the 

public transportation system would appear to be 
a significant part of the challenge. 

The service must be consistent and dependable 
if people who work in the city are to be 

induced to use the buses, otherwise they 

may revert to the automobile. The switch 

to using the automobile from a bus would 

appear to be much easier than the switch 

from the automobile to the bus. The strike 

of bus workers in Hamilton in the summer of 
1971 cost the city $581, 602 in the form of 

a direct subvention payment to H.S.R. In 
addition, when service was renewed, there was 
a drop in passengers carried of 22% compared with 
a similar week in the previous year. By the 

end of 1971, the passenger load was still 54% 
below 1970 loads. 
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(3) That buses and routes be well marked; have 
more detail about destination and carry time 
tables and route maps. 


(4) That Dial-a-Ride be initiated ina selected 
area of the city. This type of semi-taxi 
service, only using buses, might be very 
successful, and help to reduce the transpor- 
tation deficit. 


(5) That a Metro Transit Authority be established 
to consolidate service and prevent overlap 


in suburban areas. (This would be a 
logical outcome of regional government. ) 


(6) That public transportation experts be included 
in the planning function on a formal basis. 


(7) That provincial transit grants, to offset 
deficits in the operations of the public 


transportation system, be made directly to 
the Hamilton Street Railway rather than the 


City. When grants are made directly to the 
city, there are no incentives to develop 

a better system. Grants to HSR would mean 
that they could up-grade facilities, develop 
promotional campaigns and try projects like 
Dial-A-Ride. HSR's present financial status 
and sources of revenue would appear to limit 
its ability to undertake these activities 

but provincial grants would be most helpful 
in allowing the company to be more flexible. 


(8) That HSR consider a special. 25¢ return trip 
fares for shoppers from 10 o'clock to 4 o'clock 
to build non rush hour traffic. 


(9) That over-65 passes be extended to all without 
the income test. This test is costly to 
administer and is an indignity to the indivi- 
dual. We suspect the loss in revenue would 
not be significant. 


(10) That time tables be reviewed. Revenue can be 
increased with no increase in costs if short 
passenger trips can be increased downtown. 
For example, consider staggering arrival and 
departure times for buses at Gore Park... all 
the 'Upper''buses go through the downtown 
like a convoy. 
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(11) That, considering the number of one-way 
streets in Hamilton, left-hand turns against 
a red light be permitted from a one-way street 
to another one-way street after coming toa 
full stop. 


(12) That no further street closings be approved 
especially downtown, unless major alternative 
routes are opened up. Civic Square has 


resulted in losses of portions of McNab, 
Park, Merrick and Market Streets. Parti- 
cularly serious is the loss of McNab Steet 
as a north-south through street. Additional 
study will be required but the closing 

of the south fork of King Street and James 
probably would be crippling for car and bus 
movement, 


(13) That whereas the present municipal parking by- 


laws are justified because of traffic con- 
gestion, there be stronger enforcement of 
the laws, perhaps by transferring the 
responsibility for enforcement to the City 


Traffic department. Other cities which have 
done this, find that it allows the police 
department to devote more of its attention 

to crime and crime prevention and that, 

at the same time, it conditions people to realize 
that an illegal parking offence will mean a fine, 


(14) That parking off-street be expanded over the 
a a Oe 
next five years both to cover space eliminated 
by banning on-street parking and to allow for 


a portion of the expected increase in traffic as 
rejuvenation of the downtown area is completed, 


(15) That the province be approached to consider 
initiating GO services to the Grimsby -Saltfleet 
areas and points south and south-east. This 
would allow people in these areas to take 
advantage of Hamilton's economies of scale in 
terms of shopping and other activities, as well 
as provide them with an alternative to the 
automobile if they have to come to the city 
to work from this direction, 
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(16) That the east-west Mountain Freeway include a 
Dundas connection, This would allow people 
in the west end of the city a chance to avoid 
driving through the city on their way to 
destinations east of the city. 


(17) That the city evaluate the possibility of 
constructing major parking facilities 
in the periphery of the city, in conjunc- 
tion with providing a jitney bus service 


to the downtown and heavily built up areas 
of the city. This would allow people, 


particularly those coming from Burlington 
to work in the city, a chance to avoid the 
expense of driving and parking in the 
downtown areas of the city and at the 
same time, help to alleviate traffic 
congestion, 


(18) That with the new development at Mount 
Hope Airport, the city re-examine whether 


or not any taxi driver be allowed to 

wait for passengers at the airport. This 
type of activity would promote competi- 

tion and allow passengers freedom of choice, 
It would also require the licensing of 

more cabs since the average distance 
travelled would be increased noticeably 

and the availability of cabs in the down- 
town area would be reduced. 


(19) That taxis be permitted to pick-up fares 


throughout the city without forcing the 
public to call a dispatcher, 


(20) That there be active support for the 
regional airport development at Mt. Hope. 


An effort will have to be made to measure 
the magnitude of the development input 
made by the expanded regional airport. 
Resultant needs in terms of employment 
passenger services at the terminal, 
ground transporation service to and 
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from the airport, and hotel accommodation 
for passengers, should also be recognized 
in terms of overall airport development in 
the area, 


(21 


~— 


That a buffer zone be created around the 


proposed airport site in an effort to 
prevent development - particularly _ 
residential development - from encroaching 


on the airport. At present, two golf 
courses; the Southern Pines Golf and 
Country Club and the Mount Hope Golf and 
Country Club, provide a partial buffer 

in the south eastern area of the airport. 
It is important to try to prevent a re- 
occurance of the problems associated 
with a residential area expanding next 

to a major airport, as happened at Malton 
in Toronto. Residents! complaints 

about pollution and noise can be 

limited if buffer zones are created. 


(22) That an airport commission be established 
to replace the airport committee and be 
independent in its operations, but 
responsible to the city, very much as 
the present Parks Board is organized, 


(23) That the city and the province partici- 
pate and exchange information about 
inter and inner city transport systems. 


Inter-governmental participation should 
result in a transportation system which 

can be financed, which is acceptable, and 
meets the needs of those for whom the 
system is designed, Short term mass 
transportation solutions are needed, as well 
as dramatic changes in long term systems 
development. 


(24) That major improvement be planned 
immediately for regular repair of streets 


and street cleaning. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, which employs one person in 
twenty of Hamiltons work force, is important by virture of the 
investment in the industry and the large number of people who 
benefit: either directly or indirectly through it. The industry 
is characterized by the highest hourly wages in tke whole of 
the industrial sector of Hamilton and probably is the most highly 
unionized. Strikes in the industry involve considerable losses 
in the industry itself and effect the economy of the country as well. 


As compared with the rest of the metro, the City of 
Hamilton has shown considerable activity in the construction 
industry. Over the last ten years, the increase in employment in 
the construction industry was 40.4% as compared with only a 5.2% 
increase for the overall metro. However, the increase for the 
City was lower than that for the Province - 45.4%. 


For the period 1966-70. construction related to the com- 
mercial sector has shown greater growth than that for the indust- 
rial sector. Whereas the industrial sector showed a percentage 
increase in assessment of 5.7%, for commercial assessment this 
was 11.1%. 


Hamilton's construction activity for industry shows cons ider- 
able fluctuations over the past years as can be seen from the 
table below. Commercial and residential permits (not shown), 
on the other hand, tend to be more stable as a percentage of the 
total. 


Value of Building Construction in Industry for 1968-71 
(Building permits issued) 


Year Building permits % of Total 
1o%1 3,455, 770 4,61 
1970 14, 844, 820 Te (0 
1969 Lanes: O19 9.26 
1968 4,188,419 Geos 


The construction industry is heavily dependent on the 
manufacturing industry, particularly the steel industry in 
Hamilton for its growth and expansion. As an example, in 1970 
and 1971, Stelco and Dofasco, represented approximately 77% and 
58% respectively, of the value of the building permits, shown in 
the Table above. 
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In the past six years, there have been and continue to be, 
a number of notable commercial and institutional building con- 
struction projects undertaken in Hamilton, Most activity and 
attention has been directed in the downtown area of the city. 
Projects in this area which have been completed, partially com- 
pleted, or are about to be started, are as follows: 


The Lloyd D. Jackson Square 
The IBM Building 

The Theatre Auditorium 

The Trade and Convention Centre 
The Football Hall of Fame 
Century al 

The Board of Education Building 
The Art Gallery 


In addition, a number of new apartment complexes have been 
constructed, and there has been renovation of several downtown 
buildings such as Robinsons, and Eatons Stores and the National 
Trust Building. 


In other areas of the city, new construction has taken 
place. There has been considerable expansion at McMaster 
and Mohawk College with the addition of more residences, an 
enlarged library, Arts Complex, Science Complex and the 
Medical Complex, which dominates the west end of the city. 
The new regional airport will also be an important commercial 
construction project. 


There is no co-ordinated compilation of commercial vacancies 
for the city of Hamilton, This type of information would be most 
useful to those attempting to encourage full utilization of 
facilities, Such an inventory would also be useful to agencies 
attempting to sell Hamilton as a commercial centre, and to those 
who are directly involved with the construction of new commer- 
cial projects. 
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Recommended: 


(a) That there be support for developments 
that would renovate the buildings and 


facilities in the periphery of Lloyd D. 
Jackson Square. 


(b) That an inventory of available commer - 


cial space be established either by 
the local real estate board or the 


Pe De Cre 


(c) That there be continued support for 
municipal subsidies and rent comit- 
ments for new commercial developments 


when City Council feels it is 
warranted. 


(d) That the city encourage the 


development of more first class hotel 
and restaurant facilities. New 


developments in the downtown area, at 
McMaster and the new airport should 
bring more people to the city and help 
to justify the construction of such 
buildings. 
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OTHER ESSENTIAL SERVICES FOR WORK 


While everybody is aware of the requirements of their own 
jobs and what they personally expect in way of service from 
retailers and public transportation, many of us take for granted 
the land on which our factory or office is located, the water 
used in production, the fuels and energy consumed in the con- 
version process and the handling of waste materials. Until 
about ten years ago, Canadians tended to take the view that 
water and air were free goods, that land was plentiful and that 
our country was rich in fuels and unlimited in its ability to 
cleanse itself by natural processes. We have grown steadily 
more critical of ourselves and our assumptions about plenty 
and the permanence of nature. 


Clearly, now is not the time to let up on the attack on 
pollution, (which is discussed more in a later section). 
Instead, it is time to sound yet another warning. Our fuel 
resources are not endless, and ve are steadily using up our 
low cost sources of energy in terms of hydro electricity and 
natural gas so that one of the few remaining advantages we 
have had in production, low cost energy, will probably be 
dissipated in the 2lst century. 
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Industrial Land 


In Hamilton there is a serious shortage of serviced land 
for industry. In all, there are about 84 acres of such land tor 
heavy manufacturing industry in the Grayside Industrial Park, 
with most of the plots ranging in size from 1 to 2 acres, but none 
above 10 acres. 


The City is handicapped by this limited supply of serviced 
land and the size of the lots. The Hamilton Economic Development 
Commission has not been able, in recent years, to deal with some 
requests from industrialists seeking locations in Hamilton be- 
cause of the unavailability of large parcels of land. In fact, 
industries have left Hamilton for nearby areas where they have 
been able to find plots much larger in size than were available 


here. 


The HEDC has estimated that Hamilton needs at any given 
time, 500 acres of serviced industrial land with a backlog of 
500 acres of unserviced land to be gradually serviced. Those 
municipalities that are in direct competition with Hamilton have 
a considerable amount of serviced land and the actual area 
possessed by each can be seen in the table below. 


SERVICED INDUSTRIAL LAND FOR MUNICIPALITIES NEIGHBOURING 


HAMILTON 
Acres of Serviced 
Municipality Industrial Land 
Burlington 700 
Mississauga 500 
Guelph 200 
Galt 514 
Kitchener ate, 
Brantford Pay 4 


This problem will be alleviated to some extent with the 
development of the 700 acres for direct use by industry in the 
Mountain Industrial Area, a third of which should be serviced by 
mid-1973 and the rest by 1974. 


The problems mentioned in our interviews were lack of plans 
for servicing which developers could rely on and delays in processing 


land sales. 
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Fuels 


Hamilton, because of its heavy industrial base and its 
relatively large and expanding population base is a major 
importer and consumer of fuels. The close proximity of Niagara 
Falls and the major hydro electric development there, as well 
as Canada's overall wealth in fuels has meant that industry in 
the city has had a marginal cost advantage over competition 
from other areas in the United States and abroad. In addition, 
home owners have been able to take advantage of inexpensive 
sources of power, as they upgraded their standards of living. 
In an age when prices have been continually rising, fuels are a 
good buy. For example, there has been no increase in natunal 
gas rates for almost fifteen years. 


The supply and low cost of fuels are generally taken for 
granted, but in recent years demand has increased and prices 
have risen. It is important that Hamilton, as a major importer 
of fuels, present its needs through the Province to the Federal 
Government so that consumers interests can be evaluated and 
balanced with those of producers in other locations whether 
they be Canadian or international. 
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Water 


The City of Hamilton obtains its water from Lake Ontario. 
At present, the city has a 48'' intake, a 68'' intake, and a 98'! 
intake. Average daily usage for the City is 80,000,000 gallons 
of water. Industries are heavy users but gain a substantial 
portion of their requirements by recycling the water. 


The operations of the water works department are financed 
solely from the sale of water and rates are adjusted periodically 
to cover increasing cost, particularly the costs of capital 
projects. (i.e. water main extensions and pumping station and 
resevoir construction projects.) Capital costs are spread over a 
larger consumer base because the town of Dundas, most of Saltfleet 
township and part of Ancaster purchase water from the City. 


The Water Commission has a long term plan to service the 
undeveloped areas of the city. Watermains will be constructed 
along Limeridge, Stone Church and Rymal Roads in an effort to 
bring those areas into the City Water System. Plans also exist 
for resevoir and pumping station additions to the system, 
Proposed water main extensions should eliminate water shortage 
problems on the mountain by 1975-76. For many years, people 
living in annexed areas, which are sparsely populated, have had to 
have water trucked to their homes. 


All installations other than single dwelling family units 
are metered and at the present time industry pays a substantial 
proportion of the total water bill (about 66%). Residential rates 
are low compared to other Canadian cities, For example, the 
annual water bill for a home in Burlington is on average about 
twice as high as that for a comparable home in Hamilton. 


The commission will increase the water rates to cover the 
costs of bringing annexed areas into the water system. These 
capital costs plus the increased residential consumption per 
person which increases operating costs may justify a closer look 
at the way the Commission assesses its future expansion, 


As was noted earlier, the Commission takes the present rate, 
which is a flat rate for residential users, and uses this income 
to finance expansion. There are several changes that could be 
made in this approach, Firstly, residences could be metered (an 
expensive installation programme) so each house pay for its water 
in proportion to use, Secondly, costs of connection could be 
assessed for each new subdivision connected on a full recovery 
basis (a means more likely to discourage than encourage the 
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expansion of quality living), Thirdly, the Commission could follow 
the Hydro practice. It could borrow money for capital expansion 
calculate the rate for its facility based on a fully utilized 

system, expanding its connections in the expectation of creating 
new customers. The last approach of investing in the development 
of Hamilton might be appropriate for an enterprising city. 
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Electricity 


Electric Power is supplied in Hamilton by the Hydro Electric 
Commission of Hamilton, Policy is set by a board of three 
commissioners, with the Mayor of the City being one. Hamilton 
Hydro buys its hydro from Ontario Hydro which is the trustee for 
all the municipalities in Ontario. The power that Hamilton Hydro 
buys is generated by means of coal fired and hydraulic sources. 
The latter is reaching its physical limitations and major increases 
in generation will be from oil, gas and coal burning. The use 
of nuclear power to generate hydro is now out of the experimental 
stage, and is becoming an important energy source. 


Over the past five years, the cost of hydro-electric power 
has been increasing, although Hamilton Hydro has passed on only a 
percentage of these increases because increased output and swap 
arrangements with other utilities in the grid system has meant 
lower per unit costs. Hamilton has the lowest industrial and 
domestic hydro rates in the Province, although rates were increased 
in July and will be raised again in September. 


In the period 1965 to 1971, the sale of kilowatt hours in 
Hamilton has increased from 3, 047,712, 513 to 4, 054,676,596. A 
general rule of thumb is that hydro sales almost double every 
ten years and if this is so, kilowatt sales should be in the 
neighbourhood of 7 - 8, 000, 000, 000 by 1981. 


Capital expenditures are made by Ontario Hydro in an effort 
to meet projected demands 10 to 15 years hence. This approach 
seems adequate to ensure long run supply. 


The costs of power from Ontario Hydro are not the only 
costs involved in electricity distribution in Hamilton. Major 
increases in the cost of copper, other materials and equipment 
cause rate increases as does the high cost of training and paying 
qualified technicians, 


Hamilton Hydro has good co-operation from industry 
which often operates to equalize the load by avoiding production 
peaks when private consumption is at its peak, 


Recommended: 


(a) That the local government in co-operation 
with industry compile the date necessar 


to represent local interest through the 
Provincial to the Federal government, 


=9 


Recommended: 
(a) continued 


This representation should stress Hamilton's 
interest that exported natural resources 

are priced at levels higher than domestic 
prices and consider long range effect on 
depletable resources. We can sell surplus 
fresh water and hydro-electricity on a 

short contract basis without detriment to 

the future but sale of minerals and 
petrochemicals may result in long term dis - 
advantages greater than the short term bene- 
fits, At the present time, there are two 
provincial organizations collecting data 

on fuels requirements, The Advisory 
Committee on Energy is looking at all 
energy requirements and the aspects of 
supply (i.e. legislation and capital 
requirements). In addition, the Task 

Force on Hydro is looking at hydro require- 
ments. 


(b) That the method of financing expansion by 
the water commission be given detailed 
study to determine if it is the best for 
an advancing city. 
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Natural Gas 


United Gas Limited, which is a subsidiary of Union Gas of 
Canada Limited, supplies natural gas to the region, 


In past years, United Gas has been able to maintain an 
adequate supply to meet industrial, commercial and residential 
demand. At present, 85 - 90% of all new houses in the area use 
natural gas while industry and commercial establishments have 
increased their use of natural gas for economic reasons and also 
because it burns very cleanly in comparison to other fuels. 


The Gas Company last raised its rates in 1958 but the 
increased demand will necessitate large capital expenditures 
in order that the firm will be able to make larger supply 
commitments in the future. The cost of natural gas is 
increasing and a portion of this cost will have to be passed 
on to the consumer, 


In Hamilton, in 1972, Union Gas will spend $1.1 million 
on a capital works program for the acquisition of new equipment 
and line extensions. This is part of a $32.6 million capital 
works program for Ontario in the same year. In addition, 
suppliers of natural gas to the gas companies will be making 
massive expenditures for pipeline development. As existing 
sources become fully used, a great deal of money will be Spent 
on exploration. Increased costs in the industry will mean an 
increase in rates to users, S.A. Milner, president of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of Canada, has suggested that 
the price of natural gas will double in this decade, 


Natural gas is not in infinite supply and yet it is a fuel 
which users take for granted. As the natural gas supplies are 
used up, it is possible that it will be replaced by gas 
manufactured from coal, 


Oils and Petroleum 


The major industries on the waterfront use a great deal of oil 
and petroleum products in the production process. In addition, 
a great deal of oil is used for maintenance and transportation purposes, 


Some oil processors have located in the waterfront areas 
to provide service for the steel industry. Another major source 
of supply lies outside the region at Bronte. 
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Although low grade oil is important to the production 
process, particularly that of steel, it is inferior to 
natural gas from a pollution standpoint when it is burned. 
Aside from air pollution, there has also been a problem 
in the past of what to do with waste oils and petroleum 
products. Industry, in conjunction with the Waste 
Management Branch of the Provincial department, is working 
to develop means of disposing of waste oils. New refineries 
are capable of recycling most lubricating oils. It is 
estimated that half of the collectable oils in Ontario will 
be recycled and the balance will be used in dust laying on 
our secondary roads. 


In addition to on site programs designed to adequately 
dispose of waste oils, many waterfront corporations have 
joined with the Hamilton Harbour Commission to form a "Spill 
Control Group" which is responsible for cleaning up any oil 
spills in Hamilton Harbour which occur as a result of 
industrial or shipping accidents. The Spill Control Group 
will be discussed at greater length under the section 
'Working Side by Side with Industry". 


Sewers and Drainage 


There have been a number of major improvements in 
the treatment of waste and sewage, both by the city and 
by industry. In general, these developments not only 
provide facilities for present and future industries, but 
also upgrade the quality of the immediate environment, 


Developments will be discussed in the Major section 
"Living in Hamilton". 
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THE HAMILTON WORKERS 


In the preceding sections we have already noted that much of 
Hamilton's existing industry is still growing. New growth is 
needed, however, if Hamiltonians and their neighbours around the 
head of Lake Ontario are to have the variety of jobs suited to 
their growing skills. Of course these growth opportunities 
and the jobs they create do not exist as a right. To capitalize 
upon growth potential we must show imagination and initiative to 
use the resources at our disposal and to find new and better ways 
of doing work we can already perform. 


In Hamilton we have many highly skilled people, some special 
facilities and some natural advantages. We also have some 
problems to overcome which are discussed in the following: 


Existing Skills of Hamiltonians 


Hamilton has and attracts a high quality labour force. Employers 
in general are able to meet their requirements from the pool of labour 
supply. In the following table the breakdown in employment for 
Hamilton's industries are given. The importance of the manufacturing 
sector can be seen by its share of the total employment. 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY * 


(as of March, 1972) 


Industry Number employed PerCent 
Manufacturing 65,000 37.85 
Durables 47,900 27.60 
Non-Durables 16, 800 9.67 
Construction 5,600 Stee 
Transportation, Communications 

and utilities hy OO 4.32 
Trade ire AON vee 
Finance 4,500 a9 
Service Industries 8, 400 4.83 
Industrial Composite: 172, 900 100,00 


*Does not include businesses with less than 20 employees, 
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Older Workers 


There are in Hamilton, as elsewhere some older workers who 
are finding it increasingly difficult to obtain employment. Often 
these workers have little or no skills and have academic qualifica- 
tions lower than those required by industry. 


At one time, low-skill jobs were available in delivery services, 
warehousing, car-washing, etc., but these have been wiped out to 
a large extent through automation and by the trend to carry -home 
shopping. There are now few routine -type jobs available in the 
assembly industry and even when available, the academic 
requirements for these are relatively high, 


The Canada Manpower Centre in Hamilton has attempted to 
solve this problem by offering courses in skill development 
e.g., clerical training, welding, etc. and academic courses up 
to Grade 10. Older workers seem to be able to handle the skill 
development courses but find it relatively difficult to go through 
the academic upgrading courses. This problem requires a more 
realistic approach using a different method of upgrading than is 
used for younger people. Interest can be generated by giving 
a proper mix of academic and skill upgrading courses. 


In some cases the government-sponsored programs such as 
Local Initiatives Program and On-The-Job training programs 
have alleviated the seriousness of the problem, and these have 
been felt to be successful based on the evaluation done so far. 


On the average, the government support offered by such 
programs is about $1,500 per person employed. This sum, of 
course, must be weighed against the cost of supporting them 
through social welfare. 
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New People in the Work Force 


People in this category primarily include the new graduates who 
enter the job market every year and immigrants. Young Canadians 
show increasing dissatisfaction with the present educational set-up 
and disenchantment toward future job prospects, both with regard 
to the type of jobs available and the current une mployment 
situations, This is a nation-wide problem, 


The majority of the graduates are not against the work ethic; 
rather their values are re-oriented to support it in a different 
way: they see their worth in being socially useful and not 
functioning as purely economic units. They feel the need to work 
at jobs that provide more in terms of community participation, 
cultural content and service orientation. 


Rather than dismiss this as a temporary phenomenon and regard 
these people as social drop-outs, we should recognize the 
possibility of channelling creative energy into meaningful work that 
can benefit the city by upgrading the quality of life therein and be 
of benefit to the individual as well. The Federal Government has 
realized this problem and launched a number of programs like 
Local Initiative Program and Opportunities for Youth Program, 
However, these programs are oriented towards providing short- 
term employment relief, rather than towards providing fora 
necessary function in our present social framework. 


Recommended: 


(a) That before LIP and OF Y Programs are 
continued on a more permanent basis, a 


thorough study be done on their effectiveness 


in relation to their cost, 
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TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


High Schools and Vocational Training 


The percentage of high school students going straight into 
the work force has been decreasing in recent years. At present, 
about 60% of all school graduates and drop-outs attempt to find 
work rather than continuing on to college or university. A great 
many of these, including graduates from four and five year 
programs, are young women looking for work in the commercial 
and clerical fields. In addition to high-schoolers entering 
the work force, younger graduates who have taken two year 
programs at the City's seven Junior Vocational Schools are 
also seeking employment. Recently, the high school students 
have been given more freedom of choice in selecting course 
material and there is some indication that choices made are 
not taking into account»expected career requirements. 


In Hamilton apprenticeship programs are not a major source 
of obtaining a skilled labour force. One reason is that firms 
do not like to bear the high expense of training an employee and 
then have him leave for higher wages from a competitor who does 
not run training programs, As a result, many firms have phased 
out their apprenticeship programs and now depend on the 
educational system to provide them with trained personnel, In 
the past, immigration of skilled employees from Europe has offset 
the lack of training by industry and unions, but these sources have 
tended to dry up because of European economic growth. In some 
fields, particularly that of construction, trade apprenticeship 
programs are limited by union policy which restricts the entry of 
people who want to learn a trade. Unions have suggested that on 
major contracts, the contractors should be bound to employ one 
apprentice for every five or so tradesmen, 


Mohawk College 


In 1966, Mohawk College of Applied Arts and Technology was 
formed. Initially it incorporated the Hamilton Institute of 
Technology and in the fall of 1966 construction started on a 66 
acre site bordered by Fennell Avenue and West Fifth Street on 
Hamilton's Mountain, The Fennell campus was officially opened 
in 1970 and now serves as the central campus for Mohawk College 
which has since added campuses in Saltfleet and Brantford, as 
well as facilities in Dundas, 
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In the years since its inception, the college - in addition to running 
its own programs - has administered Federal manpower retraining 
programs in an effort to upgrade people's skills and make them more 
competitive in the labour market. 


The student population of Mohawk College comprises: 


No. of Students 


Full-time post-secondary 25/000 
Retraining 3,800 
Extension 5-000 
Apprenticeship 800 


The college is essentially skill and vocationally oriented in its outlook, 
with about 70% of the courses having a vocational nature and about 

30% having mainly arts content. One of the college's principal goals 
is to find a useful place for graduates in the work force. 


To date, the college has been very successful in meeting this 
goal, In any given year, some graduates continue their education 
and some do not look for work; but of those who do look for work, 
the placement rate is very high. In 1970, 98% of the graduates were 
placed and in 1971, 95% found employment, 


Lecturers at the college tend to have a good deal of practical 
experience in the fields in which they lecture and each program 
has an advisory committee which is made up of college staff and 
individuals from the community. Courses are not begun unless 
market research indicates a need. Oncea course is initiated, the 
advisory committee provides a feedback from the community about 
skills needed. 


In addition, the college has developed co-operative programs 
for some of its course. Students alternate in 16 week periods 
between the school and a firm which can provide them with practical 
experience in their particular field of interest, Reaction from 
firms who have participated in the program has been good. 


In 1967, a Community Education Co-ordinating Committee was 
established - made up of representatives from the college, McMaster 
University and the Boards of Education - to provide a forum for 
discussion about educational needs, standards and goals. Despite 
the existence of this committee, there are frequent and increasing 
reports that students coming from high schools are not all attaining 
the previous standards in Mathematics and English, 
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Special Courses At McMaster University 


Unlike Mohawk College, McMaster University sees its 
primary job as education rather than training students in 
specialist skills. However, an important minority of the 
courses offered at McMaster are aimed at training towards 
professional standing. Even in these cases the student 
population is by no means limited to Hamilton or Southern 
Ontario. Thus courses leading to engineering, science, 
medicine, and business degrees attract students from ins ide 
and outside Canada. 


It is probably best that McMaster should view its function 
as serving a world-wide community to meet a wide range of 
education needs but, within this greater picture, there should 
be room for some special advantages to Hamilton and district 
arising from the location of the University in this community. 
Clearly one such advantage that exists is the availability of the 
university's adult education programmes which offers to any 
one within commuting distance, opportunities to participate in 
degree programmes aimed at the same high standards that 
attract people from around the world to study at ''Mac"'. 


Another potential advantage from having a university at 
Hamilton is discussed under Development of Science -Based 
Industries; but there is a third potential stimulus to this region, 
Of the students who come to Hamilton to study, some could be 
attracted to stay, and play an important part in building an 
industrial base to higher standards of technology. 


For such benefits to arise, several steps are necessary. 
Closer liaison between faculty members who know their students 
qualities and business executives who know their special needs 
would help increase the possible benefits. (Such closer contact 
would also lead to students from this district getting specialist 
training that will make them better equipped to help local 
industry.) Another step needed is to make these university 
students feel welcomed by the business community and civic 
bodies in Hamilton, 


Already some actions are taking place to make students from 
distant places feel at home in Hamilton. Business students in 
the Masters' degree program have developed strong contacts with 
the Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce which hosts the new 
class on arrival. Civic officials have met students and welcomed 
them to the city. Special advisory services are run by the university 
and by the students to help with relocation problems. Despite all 
that is being done, more can be done to welcome ''foreigners'' into 
our community and to offer that warmth which will generate friendship. 
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There is a natural reaction by some to the strangeness of 
visitors that reflects discomfort with unusual dress or style of 
speech. Eachvisitor is going to encounter some person who cannot 
be comfortable with him. Each student from abyoad is going to be 
viewed by some as a threat to jobs for Canadians. These natural 
reactions are on the whole, shortsighted. 


Recommended: 


i heats: good balance be struck between the 
liberal training aspects of high school 


education and those certain basic levels of 


learning which must be obtained by people 


entering the work force. 


2 “that satisfactory completion of vocational 
training course provide entry to appropriate 
unions based upon the skill level demonstrated 


in the courses (or in a standard test admin- 
istered by the union itself, at the discretion 


of the union) plus a short period of further 
on-the-job training-- Say one year, To 


accomplish this, co-operation between the 
Board of Education, the Trade Unions, 
particularly in the construction industry, and 
employers is needed to ensure that the courses 
teach skills suited to present and future 
technology levels and graduate numbers that 
relate to projected demani. 


3. That English and Mathematics be made com Gisor 
through grade 12. The importance of learning to 
communicate, write or do basic computations at 
academic levels cannot be stressed too strongly 
if one of the goals of the system is to place top 
calibre individuals in the work force either from 
institutions of higher learning or directly from 
high school. 


4. That the initial program started to build bridges 
between the McMaster Faculties, the McMaster 
students and the members of the various Hamilton 
organizations be expanded, 
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AVAILABLE WORKERS - UNION CLIMATE 


In Hamilton, as in Canada in general, the balance of power 
between unions and management is now in favour of the union. 
It is not correct to measure the balance of power by just 
considering the economic resources of each; rather as discussed 
below, there are a number of factors involved. 


The unions strong position as regards the balance of power 
over management exists because: 


(a) industry through automation, has become so integrated (and 
this is especially true of the manufacturing industry) that 
a strike in one plant can bring a whole company to a standstill. 


(b) A single trade striking (as in the construction industry) may 
shut down a whole company's operations even though only a 
handful of men are out on strike. 


(c) High wages have put some workers in a position that short 
strikes are economically harder on the company than the 
worker. 


(d) Strikers can work elsewhere when on strike, locally if only 
one firm is involved and near Hamilton if a trade union is on 
strike throughout the city. Management, however, is not able 
to get a replacement for striking workers, either because the 
unions maintain "closed shop" or because, during a strike, 
there is picketing which prevents new workers from entering 
the work site. 


The recent amendments to the Labour Code puts yet another 
powerful tool in the hands of the union; i.e. the opening of collective 
agreements where management is instituting ''technological 
changes'! or delays by the unions claiming that changes are 
"technological changes". 


Unions were organized originally to level out wage inequities 
and remove injustices to the workers. While inequities tend to 
be present in certain areas and unions do help in alleviating the 
situation, it should also be recognized that the unions now have 
become so powerful that they are creating their own inequities. 
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Strikes and inflationary wage settlements, have caused the 
decline of low profit industries which previously survived by 
paying lower wages. In the days when a man was tied to one 
town, labour unions helped correct the condition of few 
employers and many employees competing for work. Today 
wages increases are being obtained by the bargaining power 
of large, often international, unions against employers who 
effectively have no choice but must meet higher wages or go 
out of business, 


High wage settlements have created inflationary pressures 
on the country's economy. Workers 'win'!' their high wages and 
management is also being compensated through increased 
salaries, but the gap between labourers and management is 
decreasing. Higher wages are reflected in higher prices of 
domestic and export goods, Although Canada's productivity 
in the manufacturing sector is one of the highest in the world, 
high wages and the consequent increase in prices have made 
Canada's export position unfavourable, except in natural 
resources and primary manufacturing, where our raw materials 
give us an advantage and in the Auto-pact protected exports. 
These two latter classes of export account for the great 
majority of our industrial exports. 


Some trade unions, as distinct from industrial unions, 
are operating closed shops, Young men and women are 
finding it increasingly difficult to train as apprentices because 
unions restrict their entry. This leads toa lower output of 
trained workers in industry and consequently unemployment 
problems for those who don't become skilled tradesmen and 
higher wages for union members. 


Another problem concerns jurisdictional disputes that lead 
to strikes. In the construction industry where workers of 
different trades work together, jurisdictional disputes between 
unions of two different trades may lead to a striking situation, 
and contractors have to bear the loss for this. 


While unions have their dis advantages, they are not without 
their advantages. Removal of wage inequities and injustices 
to workers has already been mentioned. Secondly, unions offer 
a structured organization whose demands and requests can be 
easily understood, Thirdly, union pressure keeps management 
on its toes as regards cost control and efficiency. 
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WAGE RATES 


The table below shows the average wages for the various industries 
in Hamilton. 


Weekly Wage Rates in Hamilton by Industry (March 1972)% 


Industry Average wage rate 

Manufacturing $163. 64 

Durables it pares Or 

Non-Durables Sty tat 
Construction 226.48 
Transportation, Communications 

and utilities £56250 
Trade 109, 07 
Finance 124. 49 
Service Industries go oS 


*Table does not include businesses with less than 20 employees. 


Wages are the highest for the construction industry followed by 
the manufacturing industry for durables and the lowest for trade, 
finance and service industries. These latter industries employ 
a large proportion of women workers. 


Hamilton's competitive situation with the other regional 
centres can be seen in the following table, where average wage 
rates for all industry and for the manufacturing industry have 
been given. 


ANNUAL WAGE RATES FOR SOME URBAN AREAS IN ONTARIO 
(August 1971)* 


Urban area Average wage % Above (+) Average Wage % Above (+) 
-Industrial or below (-) -Manufacturing or below (-) 
Composite Hamilton Industry Hamilton 
Wage Rate Wage Rate 
Guelph $4110 -19 $4750 -27 
Hamilton 5100 - 6490 - 
Kitchener 3400 -33 4440 -32 
Oshawa 6025 +18 7160 +10 
St. Catharines 5425 +6 6850 +6 
Toronto 3920 -17 4850 -25 
Welland 3920 -23 6325 -3 


* excludes business with less than 20 employees 
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Hamilton is at an overall disadvantage in relation to wage 
rates. Only two such urban areas, Oshawa, and St. Catharines 
have wage rates higher than Hamilton's, and these are only 
marginally higher, with Guelph, Kitchener, Toronto and Welland 
having considerably lower wage rates. 


There are obvious dangers in using averages for making 
general conclusions as to the success of the manufacturing 
industry businesses in Hamilton, For instance, Oshawa is a 
centre for the automobile industry and Hamilton for the primary 
steel industry and in no way are these competing industries. 


However, there are examples where industries have declined 
due to inability to compete while attracting workers with equitable 
wage rates for the area. The textile industry in particular has 
been avictim., This was an important industry in Hamilton at 
one time, but it has since declined, consisting now of only a 
few medium-sized firms. 


Recommended: 
See VE ee Cec: 


(a) That the Chamber of Commerce make 


representation to Ontario and Federal 


Governments, 
aU Ve Sees. 


(i) to the end that negotiations involving 
trade unions will be carried out on a 
province wide basis. 


(ii) to give authority to negotiating 
committees to sign contract agreements 
in order to decrease striking time. 


(iii) to ensure that qualified labourers gain 
admittance to the unions and shortage of 
skilled workers are not artificially credited. 


(iv) to make unions legal entities responsible 
for the actions of its members. 


(v) to close the loopholes in the UIC rules 
which enable strikers to draw unemployment 
insurance by working for a few days for another 
employer while on strike, 


(b) That compulsory arbitration be re uired within 


a certain time period after a contract expires, 


(c) That technological changes not be grounds for 
negotiating labour contracts while they are in 
effect. 
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LIVING IN HAMILTON 


one Gity and The Metropolis 


In 1971 the total population of Metro Hamilton was 480, 409. 
Specific population by sub-areas of the Metro region from the 
1971 census is not yet available so we must use 1966 data. At 
that time 65% of the metro population lived in Hamilton, 15% 
lived in Burlington and 20% lived in Wentworth County. 


A 1968 survey of job and living locations showed that 
Hamilton was the work place for 90% of the work force living 
in the Hamilton/ Burlington/Saltfleet area. Hamilton dwellers 
who worked in Burlington accounted for 32% of the job holders. 
While 45% of Burlington's labour force worked in Hamilton, 
40% worked in Burlington and 15% in other areas, mainly in 
Wentworth County. 


Even if the figures have changed since 1966, it seems fair 
to state that Hamilton and Burlington are mutually dependent 
in offering jobs to each other's population and that both are 
important job centres for the rest of Wentworth County. The 
projections for the Hamilton Metro area indicate that this 
inter-dependence will continue into the future.. lt is fore- 
casted that by 1986 the Hamilton-Burlington- Wentworth region 
will have a population of 710,000 with 75% of the labour force 
being employed within this area. 

In addition to the employment interdependence, the physical 
configuration of the Hamilton metro area tends to reinforce the 
regional pattern of living and working. The existing road 
linkages, the important road junctions, the drainage area with 
Hamilton Harbour performing its key function in draining the 
area, the key rail linkages around the head of the lake all form 
a natural framework for the region's development. 


Given all these conditions it is not surprising that regional 
government has been proposed for the area for over seven years, 
but strong opposition has delayed its formation. 


The major barriers to development of regional government 
are: the hesitancy of the Provincial Government to initiate the 
scheme and the strong opinion among Burlington Council and 
some taxpayers in Burlington that the Town would suffer increased 
taxes in such a merger. 


If Hamilton wants to change the views of those against the 
proposition, it must communicate realities of the situation as 
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well as the advantages of an integrated approach. These realit- 
ies and the advantages of a regional government for the Hamilton- 
Burlington-Wentworth Region were summed up by the Steele 
Commission of 1968 along the following lines. 


The Hamilton-Burlington-Wentworth region proposed by the 
City of Hamilton is an urbanized area separated from adjacent 
regions by a ''green belt". This is a logical and practical 
pattern; it allows a certain planning and development for the 
regions on either side of a boundary line. If Burlington were re- 
moved from the proposed region, there would be no buffer zone 
between urbanized and interdependent areas. This would adverse- 
ly affect the integrated planning of future urbanization around the 
western tip of Lake Ontario. 


The urban growth of the Towns and the City of Hamilton 
surrounding the Harbour and the Lakeshore in a 6-mile band 
around the lake, if developed at a medium urban density, would 
accommodate a population of approximately 2 million. The 
remaining portion of the region would be predominately a rural, 
agricultural belt with selected, closely associated communities 
containing some suburban residential lots and the services and 
facilities required by the rural population. (e. g. Caledonia) 


Statistics Canada, the Canada Manpower Centre regional 
office, the circulation area for the Hamilton Spectator and the 
listening areas of our four radio stations, CHAM, CHML, CKOC 
and CKDS, all cover a region including Hamilton, Burlington, 
Grimsby and Caledonia. The Ontario Department of Economics 
and Development also includes all of Burlington in the Hamilton 
economic region. 


Aside from the economic workings of the area, the social and 
cultural developments have also progressed regionally. 


In recent years, the city of Hamilton has become one of the 
major educational centres of Canada with the growth of McMaster 
University, including the new $80 million medical complex, the 
development of Mohawk College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
and the presence of the Ontario Teachers College. Hamilton is 
certainly the educational centre of the region as it provides the 
only post-secondary school education in the area. 


Similarly, the hospitals in Hamilton have become regional 
hospitals, providing highly specialized medical and health services 
even to people living beyond the boundaries of the region under 
review. 
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Other facilities of regional magnitude are: the regional 
library, the federal governments's Manpower re-training 
program, the provincial government's apprenticeship training 
program and recreational and entertainment attractions such 
as Ivor Wynne Stadium, Chedoke Winter Park and soon the 
Theatre-Auditorium. 


Supplying necessary services to this area will become a 
greater problem. At present, the city provides water and 
sewage treatment services toa majority of these municipalities, 
all of which, with the exception of part of Beverly Township, 
exist within the drainage area of Hamilton. The City of Hamilton 
also provides bus services to all parts of the region and inter - 
urban service to major towns and cities in Southern Ontario. 


In order to supply these services adequately in the future, 
the city and towns of the region will need a strong, balanced tax 
base. Many Ontario municipalities have been struggling for years 
against an inequitable balance between residential and industrial 
commercial assessments and tax revenues. The Province assists 
the balancing by disportionate education grants to areas with low 
industrial assessment. 


As far as the City is concerned, merging its fiscal resources 
into a regional government fiscal structure would decrease, to 
some extent, the favourable distribution of non-residential assess- 
ment for the City of Hamilton; but for those political divisions 
whose assessment ratios are not as favourable, (e.g. Burling ton) 
the distribution would improve. 


Since there is considerable variation in the kind of services and 
the extent to which they are provided by the municipalities within 
the region, the comparisons of taxation and per capita debt are un- 
reliable yardsticks. For each municipality there are both advantage- 
es and disadvantages to being a part of a merged region. However, 
the economies of scale and the improved borrowing power which can 
be achieved by regional government will strengthen the financial 
base of the whole area. 


Just as the union will aid in equalizing the tax system by assess- 
ing the users of the services, it will also benefit the industrial 
growth in the region, which depends primarily upon co-ordination 
rather than competition among the municipalities in the region. 
Since none of the municipalities in the region have ample serviced 
industrial acreage to compete with cities immediately outside the 
region, co-ordination of planning in this field is the only way to 
provide the adequate supplies of industrial land needed by the whole 


region. 
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Proposed Form of Government: - Regional Government 


Whether the new government is a one or two tier system, it 
must be designed to preserve the direct access of the electors to 
their elected representatives. 


The system for greater efficiency and economy of operations 
appears to be a one-tier government, although initially a two-tier 
system would probably be set up with a fixed timetable for con- 
version to the one-tier system. 


The major functions of planning, finance, and assessment must 
be given to the regional government as soon as itis formed. The 
best development of regional government depends upon carefully 
co-ordinated regional planning and financing of such major responsi- 
bilities as water, sewers, roads and education. Planning for such 
major development as these affects the region; thus the funds of the 
region must be channelled in the direction of these priorities. At 
the present time these functions are separately and perhaps 
inefficiently handled by each municipality within the region, as 
indicated by: 


inefficient planning for industrial growth 

- no unified system of transportation for the region 

. inequities in educational systems 

loss of responsibilities to the Province, e. g. the takeover 
by the Province of assessment, senior citizen housing and 
construction safety enforcement. 
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In order to provide for representation of all municipalities 
in the regional government, on a more or less uniform basis, there 
should be a regrouping of the local units of government within the re- 
gion. The identity of most of the towns and townships in the region 
could be preserved by using their names as the names of new 
Boroughs or districts in the new region. 


It is hoped that regional government will bring the communities 
closer together and make them better places to live. In our opinion, 
regional government will provide a proper and adequate base for 
the best planning and servicing of the area; it will also help ensure 
social, economic and cultural development of the area. 


We see some advantages in changing from a two year to a three 
year term for Council members, but the Provincial Government 
appears to have vetoed this alternative (even though Hamilton City 
Council spoke in favour of the three year term) 


a 


Several years ago, the Chamber's Municipal Affairs Commit- 
tee prepared a report on the City Management form of Government, 
which was approved by its Board of Directors. The merits of the 
City Manager system become more apparent as the City grows and 


we recommend that this subject be given further study. 
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ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN HAMILTON AT WORK 
—————— ee EE EE EME ELON AT WORK 


One of the Civic Government's roles is the efficient provis- 
ion of services for industry and residents together with the more 
complex task of allocating these services between the recipients 
in a manner that is not only fair to each but effective in terms of 
long-term development of the City. Along with this, goes the 
complementary function of financing for these services. 


Planning and Co-Ordinating 


For the planning function to be meaningful, the City must 
develop an industrial policy which will make it clear to those 
who plan for the City and to those who are involved in promoting 
it, the basis on which they have to work. Such a policy cannot 
be arbitrarily formulated in a vacuum dictated from City Hall 
to the planners in private, or even formulated by planners and 
submitted for Council approval. Such a policy must stand the 
test of broad discussion and involvement by Hamiltonians 
including representations to a committee of study. Even when a 
broad overview process does not end. Nobody can totally 
predict the future; we should avoid turning a broad set of guide- 
lines into such a rigid plan that unpredicted future developments 
cannot be accommodated as they arise. Rather, certain key 
aspects of city development should be planned for now, and other 
developments kept in broad outline until the redevelopment 
planning effort is needed. Local development cannot cease while 
this process goes on but development can be accelerated on pro- 
jects where a state of total redevelopment is justified, 


The City Planning Department has moved towards drawing 
up Official Plans, the first of which is expected to be available 
this year. After the industrial policy and the resources of 
Hamilton - within its economic region - have been determined, 
the City can proceed towards appropriate zoning and allocation of 
lands for industry, transportation and commercial purposes, 
and space for non-business functions <= recreation, parks and 
open spaces, etc. In recent years, any new development tended 
to be carried out through piecemeal zoning and ammendments to 
the old zoning laws, which produced uncontrolled and disorganized 
growth. What is really needed is a long-range overview which 
incorporates enough flexibility so that it does not frustrate the 
development of the City. If the implementation of plans is to 
proceed smoothly, there should be good co-ordination between 
The Hamilton Economic Development Commission -- which 
estimates the requirements for land for industrial and commercial 
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growth -- and the City Planning Department which must zone 
land and provide for services on these lands. Both bodies are 
responsible for keeping in mind the requirements for other 
aspects of city life -- education, recreation and parks, hotels 
and tourist centres, etc. 


Recommended: 


(a) That the Civic Government give priority to 


developing an official plan for Hamilton. 


(b) That the economic study of the Hamilton 
area be carried out to balance industrial 
development throughout the area and 
avoid expensive and unnecessary 
duplications of facilities for growth. 


(c) That enough flexibility be shown in the 


official plans of the city so efforts by a 


community to change the plan in some 
detail are not thwarted. 


(d) That there be greater co-ordination 
between industrial planning TON ANE CLLY 


and metro district planning. This can be 
most logically carried out under a 


regional government. 
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Promotion 


In the main, promoting the City of Hamilton's industrial 
and commercial development is being done by The Hamilton 
Economic Development Commission. Most of the promoting 
takes the form of informing potential residents what Hamilton 
has to offer to them in terms of the amount of serviced land 
available, the degree to which it has been serviced, advantages 
of Hamilton that pertain to the quality of life in the City -- the 
provision of its excellent educational facilities, the recent 
developments being carried out in the cultural areaviis ¢, The 
Theatre Auditorium, the benefit of good parks, etc. -- all of 
which make Hamilton a better place in which to live. However, 
most of this promotion is being carried out on location in 
Hamilton, 


Recommend: 


(a) That The Hamilton Economic Development 
Commission extend its promotion outside 


of the City to the whole of Canada. 


(b) That more funds be channelled into 
promoting the City. 


(c) That more emphasis be given to a CO-operative 
effort by the City Officials and the people of 
the City to create an atmos here which is 


inviting to outsiders. 
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Balanced Taxation 


The following table shows a summary of municipal revenues 
(exclusive of education) for the city in 1971. The total of 
$65, 733, 550 is an estimate that includes municipal revenues 
for independent Boards (i.e. parks, library, cemetery, etc. 
except for education) but excludes provincial sources of 
revenues for these. The great majority of the revenues are 
based upon land values. Residential and non-residential 
taxes, entirely land based taxes, total $38 million approximate- 
ly. Business tax -- which is partially land based -- and pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes from Federal and Provincial Governments, 
which are broadly related to land value, total another $8 million. 
So about 71% of the city revenues are in the main associated 
with land valuation. Contributions from provincial and federal 
government are about 18% (exclusive of contributions to 
independent boards) and the remaining 11% is from other sources. 


Sources of Revenues Amount % or Total 
Taxation 
Residential $23. 202, 200 355.3 
Non-Residential 14, 880,190 22a 
Business 6, 567, 280 10,4) 
Supplementary 441, 680 at 

1, 408, 000 Dial 


Payments in lieu of Taxes 
$46, 499, 510 


Special Assessments - local 


improvements and sewer rates coe iy AS ro) Zab 
Contributions, grants and 

subsidies 11, 796, 410 LEO 
Licences and permits 813, 700 ee 
Interest, tax penalties etc. lado Zn 
Rents, Concessions and franchises 867, 710 Lo.3 
Fines 488, 000 mee) 
Service Charges beige Dh0 1.2 
Recreation and Community Services 262, 200 4 
Miscellaneous 673,/210 Led 
Surplus from previous year 102, 090 2 


oO 
SS 


$65,733, 550 10 


*Estimates for 1971. 


Including municipal revenues generated for education 
amounting to $28, 965, 370, gross municipal revenues total 


$94, 698.920. 
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At present, assessment for both residential and non- 
residential taxes is done on the basis of 1940 values. As of 
January 1, 1970, the Province took over the function of 
assessment and began a province wide reassessment based 
on current market values. The new assessment rules will be 
in use for 1975 taxation. The effect of this will be a re- 
distribution of taxes rather than an increase in taxation since 
the same revenues will be raised; the higher assessed values 
will be offset by a reduction in the mill rate (except for increases 
to cover increased spending and inflation). 


Because Hamilton is a city in the centre of a larger metro-= 
politan district, many of the services provided benefit residents 
and non-residents and it is difficult, if not impossible, to fairly 
allocate the costs. For example, cost of road up-keep, which 
traditionally has been paid for by taxing city property, arises 
to no small extent from commuter traffic and inter urban 
freight transit. Similarly a disportionate amount of welfare 
costs are borne by the cities since welfare recipients sather 
in the cities and not rural areas. Within the city, education 
taxes are a heavy burden on people who have not benefited 
directly for many many years. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to justify land based taxes as the source of revenues 
for a number of civic services in Hamilton. 


Clearly any form of taxation directed to only one base 
distorts the payment process for or against some people. 
A land tax tends to penalize residents, a city sales tax may 
penalize city retailers by reducing the flow of shoppers, a city 
earnings tax may tend, in the long run, to increase the cost of 
products Hamilton sells or decrease the labour force. The ideal 
solution is to have the taxation base so that it covers most of 
the people who both live and work in a given area. The present 
situation in Hamilton is far from that. 


Accordingly, it seems desirable to broaden the base of 
taxation in the city. One way of doing this would be to leave 
business and non-residential taxes the same while reallocating 
some of the $23 million presently paid by land holders. The 
problem is to reallocate in such a way that people who work in 
the city but live outside contribute something to City services 
that they use. If, for the sake of illustration, 20% of the 
people working in Hamilton come from outside and they, say, 
use half the services provided by the city (exclusive of 
education) they should pay about 10% of the cost of services. 
This could be achieved by substituting a payroll tax on all people 
who work in the city for part of the property tax on private 
dwellings. One group that quite properly would benefit greatly 
by this arrangement is the retired Hamilton resident, living on 
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a fixed income and paying ever increasing property taxes, who 
would not pay payroll tax and would have the land based tax 
reduced. This approach, or one like it, would be less necess- 
ary if regional government was affected and taxes over metro 
were collected on a standard basis and used to cover all metro 
costs. 


Hamilton is not getting the full benefit of its industrial 
assessment as the provincial government is balancing the tax 
burden through education grants. Based on statistics supplied 
by the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Treasury and 
Economics we calculated the provincial grants for elementary 
and secondary education in 1971 for Hamilton and Halton (in- 
cluding Burlington) at $85 per capita and $113 per capita 
respectively. The municipal contribution was equivalent to 
$86 per capita and $92 per capita. The provincial grant for 
Wentworth (excluding Hamilton) was $137. 


Assessment of farming land poses some small problems. 
Farm land in Hamilton is seldom sold for its value for farming - 
rather for its value in the future as residential, commercial or 
industrial land. Whereas land in Hamilton, could cost $15000 
per acre, itis often leased by landowners for farming at $15 per 
acre. This amount is clearly insufficient to pay even the 
interest on the assessment, showing that the land is being held 
for speculative reasons. 


Often a speculator does not lease out the land to a farmer 
but indulges in ''token'' farming in order to avoid paying taxes 
on land that has been zoned residential, commercial or 
industrial. To counter speculation and yet protect the true 
farmer the reduction in taxes arising from the farming asses- 
ment could be accumulated and become payable when the land 
is sub-divided or sold to the extent that proceeds or land 
values exceed cost. 


Other alternatives are occasionally suggested such as 
having the federal or provincial governments raise personal 
income taxes and rebate the income directly to the municipal- 
ities. It is likely that the burden of the shift in taxes would 
still fall on the middle income tax payers since the ratio of 
property taxes paid by this group approximates the percentage 
of personal income taxes paid by this group. A more promis - 
ing and interesting proposal is to shift the burden of real 
property tax from improvements to land. Land in turn would 
be assessed on potential use rather than present use, compell- 
ing owners of underdeveloped land to sell or to develop the 
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property. This argument is developed in some detail in an 


article by Dan Cordtz in the May 1972 issue of Fortune Magazine. 


Recommended: 


(a) That the city continue to press for the 


(b) 


establishment of a regional base to 
equalize the taxes for all citizens in 
the greater Metropolitan District of 
Hamilton or that the City look into the 
possibility of imposing a city payroll 
tax to offset a reduced residential 
property tax by a collection from 
residents and non-residents who work 
in Hamilton. Alternatively, that the 
city should seek a larger share of 
transfer payments from provincial 
government per capita than those 
presently granted to adjacent districts. 


That alternative methods of assessin 
agricultural zoned land be considered; 
differences between token farms and 
working farms be recognized by the 
City for taxation purposes. 
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Balanced Spending 


The City's spending can be divided into three general 
categories: 


(1) Services, which include expenditures on education,social 
welfare, and other services to people and property and 
maintenance, which includes roads, parking, sanitation 
and beautifications. 


(2) Emergencies, (police, fire service, etc.) which include 
unexpected road, sewage, water and general repairs. 


(3) Long and short-run projects which contribute to the 
income earning potential of the City directly through 
increased assessment and indirectly through increased 
employment. 


The first two categories are dealt with in detail in the 
section ''Other Roles of Government in Hamiltonian Lives". 
The third category, long and short-run project involves con- 
siderable expenditures. They require careful choice, setting 
priorities among projects to balance income generation and 
the needs of the community. Certain projects are high income 
yielding, i.e. Mountain Industrial Park, Shopping Centres, etc. 
Others are more oriented towards providing benefits to the 
community which cannot be measured in dollars of revenue -- 
The Theatre Auditorium, the Sewage Treatment Plant, etc. 
Still, others are combinations of these two types. While both 
economic and socio-economic benefits are desirable for the 
citizens of Hamilton, a balance has to be struck between these 
two types of projects and on occasion more emphasis placed on 
one than on the other. As the city gets close to its limit of debt 
and expenditures are nearly equal to tax receipts projects which 
generate greater economic activity in the city obviously should 
have priority. At the present time, Hamilton is close to the 
latter state. 


These projects are often wholly or partially financed by 
the City through debt. However, the City should not at any 
time, exceed its debt capacity which has been fixed for 
municipal governments at 25% of the municipal levy. Some 
projects have to be postponed if they cause the debt for the 
City to rise outside the prescribed limit. 


There is a tendency when people talk about new developments 
to ignore many of the added costs that arise because they are 
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not within the prime costs of the project. Studies are needed 
to assess the economic substance and success of the individual 
project and to relate its interaction with the overall system. 
The Civic Square Development and Mountain Industrial Area 
projects required a study of the resultant change in traffic 
patterns. Urban renewal projects require consideration of the 
effects on income generation of the commercial development 
in the area. The expansion of the airport will increase job 
opportunities but also increase costs arising from increased 
traffic to Mount Hope. 


Recommended: 


(a) While it is difficult to make s ecific 
recommendations in this area, symptons 


of inadequate planning are apparent, e.g. 


l. apartment buildings in downtown Hamilton 
being constructed without adequate park 
facilities. 

2. runaway costs on public projects 

3. lack of traffic studies prior to construct- 
ion of the Civic Square even though 
street closings were involved 

4. construction of schools when enrolment is 
dropping and shifting. A major step this 
year towards improved planning came with 
the city decision to have a project manager 
directly responsible to the Board of Control, 
whose work would be to co-ordinate the 
various projects, be responsible for keep- 
ing control of costs, insuring completion 
in time etc. 


(b) That revisions to the city's five ear capital 
forecast receive wider ublic debate both 


in the City Council meetings and through the 
media. 


OT 


Spending and Taxation 


The two main types of spending of concern here were out- 
lined in the section ''Balanced Spending" on page 81 
These are repeated here for convenience. 


(1) Services, which include expenditures on education, social 
welfare, and other services to people and property and 
maintenance, which includes roads, parking, sanitation, 
police and fire services. 


(2) Emergencies which include unexpected road, sewage, 
water and general repairs. 


Special mention must be made of the division of spending on 
services to property and services to people. Municipal govern- 
ments are increasingly supporting the theory that services to 
property should be financed out of taxes on property, and 
services to people be financed through taxes on people. At 
present, a considerable portion of the revenue generated through 
property taxes is being used to finance services for people. 

It is possible that such spending in the long-run, may lead to a 
decline in the state of our property. 


The significance of services to people is in two areas: 
education and sucial welfare which respectively comprise about 
38% and 4.6% of the total municipal tax dollar. 


Education of people benefits not only the City, but the Province 
and Country as well. It would seem logical to finance a larger 
portion of it out of income, the sources of which correspond 
more with where the benefits of education accrue. The Ontario 
Committee on Taxation recommended a 60% subsidy by the 
Federal Government and Province by 1970 for education. At 
present, this proportion is about 50% and we were quoted 
percentages as high as 80% as being desirable. 


Mention too must be made of the rising costs of education 
without being accompanied by a satisfactory rise in the quality 
of education -- particularly in English and mathematics, which 
may be attributable to the dropping of the uniform Grade ES 
exams in Ontario. This is discussed in more detail under 
"Education for All". 


Social welfare and the related unemployment problem is 
both a national and a city problem. Expenditures should be 
financed to a larger extent by the Province than the present 
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70%(see Table "Summary of Municipal Expenditures" in Section 
"Balanced Spending"). 


Additional subsidies for education and social welfare from 


the province should not result in control of these by the Province, 


In fact, services to people of this kind are often better handled 


at the local level. 


The administration at the local level is able 


to appreciate the problems of the people far better than that at 
the provincial level by virtue of their being physically closer to 
them and is also in a better position to experiment with teach- 
ing methods and welfare techniques. 


Recommended: 


(a) 


(b) 


That the City continue to press for financ- 
ing education and social welfare through 
income taxes rather than propert taxes 
b resenting their case to the Provincial 
and Federal Governments. With respece 
to social welfare, regional government 
again would provide a fairer base for 
financing expenditures. 


That the City is to continue to be respons- 


ible for raising revenues for education 


costs, the City Council begin the respons- 
ibility and authority to review the education 


department budgets just as for other 


departments : 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


Redevelopment in Ontario is carried out under provisions 
of Federal and Provincial Statutes. The costs of scheme pre- 
paration and implementation are shared 50% by the Federal 
authorities, 25% by the Province and 25% by the Municipality. 
This cost sharing extends to property acquisition and clearance 
and the provision of new services only, excluding public 
buildings. 


The first Urban Renewal Study in Hamilton was conducted 
in 1958; it covered all residential areas of the city and indicated 
nine priority areas, chiefly centred around the downtown core. 


The original objective of urban renewal was to be the 
rehabilitation of depressed areas through the clearing of blighted 
areas and the rebuilding of public facilities such as schools, 
community centres, parks and public services. It was hoped 
that this would lead to a total rejuvenation of the neighbourhoods 
and the community. 


At present these aims are being carried out in three 
separate projects. The first, perhaps the most important to 
Hamilton and definitely the most unique project in Canada, is 
the North End Renewal Scheme. It is the first renewal project 
in Canada to put full emphasis on rehabilitation and conservation 
of both an area and individual structures as contrasted to the 
former policy of complete clearance, now referred to as the 
"bulldozer'' approach. 


The second and third renewal projects - The Work Stree 
Renewal Scheme and the Civic Square or Lloyd D. Jackson 
Square Scheme will combine to refurbish the downtown commer - 
cial core of the city and provide a new look, not only to the 
western entrance of the city, but to the whole City. 


The Hamilton renewal program was under the direction of 
a citizens! committee, made up of some 20 members appointed by 
the City Council, with the power to make recommendations to 
Council on matters relating to urban renewal. The Urban 
Renewal Committee was broadly representative of the community, 
including members from the Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton 
and District Labour Council, public and private school boards, 
Housing Authority, Social Planning Council, Real Estate Board, 
Parks Board, Planning Board and a wide variety of other official 
and community groups as well as representation from the Board 
of Control and Federal and Provincial Governments. 
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The neighbourhoods were also represented by committees of 
citizens to create a good liaison between the project staff 
and the citizens. 


A new, 9 man, Community Development Committee was 
established in January, 1972 to complete the three ongoing 
civic renewal developments and the new "Neighbourhood 
Plans''. This committee will communicate with citizens! 
groups and the Planning Department on the drafts of future 
plans to assure that the citizens in renewal areas have a say 
in their future. 


Close co-operation will also be maintained with churches 
and social and welfare agencies to assure the proper co- 
ordination of planning for the relocation of public services and 
inhabitants in renewal and rehabilitation areas. 


Urban Renewal has been recognized as an essential 
community service. To date, some 700 acres of the City have 
been involved in the continuing renewal program at a cost of 
close to $50, 000,000. for land acquisition and servicing, quite 
apart from the cost of new public buildings and community 
facilities. Urban Renewal involves approximately 7% of the 
City's Capital Budget. 


The completed and ongoing renewal projects are changing 
the face of the city to create a new and better image. The 
City's first project, undertaken in 1959, was Confederation Park, 
converting 175 acres of lakefront slum which had built up as a 
result of cottages being changed to year round use. Now com- 
pleted, the project includes a waterfront park and recreation 
area with landscaping, parking, boat launching, ramp and other 
improvements. It was the scene of part of the Centennial Year 
celebrations of Canada in Hamilton in 1967. 


North End Renewal 


The first residential area within the city to undergo renewal 
was the North End Renewal Site which covered 260 acres ina 
69 block area approximately 1 mile from the downtown conésn The 
area was improved by using several different techniques - 
conservation, rehabilitation, clearance of substandard buildings, 
and renewal. The choice of technique for each building and each 
block was based upon studies, done in 1958 and 1961, involving 
the inspection and appraisal of buildings in the area and assessing 
the feasibility of restoring them. 
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In 1964, the estimated cost of clearing, renewal and con- 
servation was $9.2 million. But this estimate did not give 
proper consideration to rehabilitation cost, therefore, when 
the plan started in March 1965, the majority of the money was 
allocated to the expropriation and clearance of lands and 
properties. 


In 1966 when the Federal Government asked for a more 
detailed report on the costs of each project, it was found that the 
original estimate had fallen short by approximately $12 million 
cost and limited their assistance to 50% of the original estimate 
of $9.2 million. 


The increase was due to the incorrect costing of services and 
the high density units on James Street at Burlington Street. 
Another $1 million of the additional cost came from installation of 
a trunk sewer on MacNab Street North which was needed to 
accommodate the Jackson Square project. 


Although there was a lack of forethought and efficient plann- 
ing, the progress of renewal in the north end has been substant- 
ial in the past 6 years. 


The residential and community facilities have been renewed 
but plans for commercial and transportation reconstruction have 
been held up because of limited funds. 


Since 1965 a total of approximately $6.2 million has been 
spent on clearing and renewal. During that time, a 5 block 
area was acquired and cleared, ata cost of $2,175,000. to 
facilitate the construction of 3 schools and a community centre 
namely, Bennetto Senior Public School and Community Centre, 
Centennial Junior Public School and St. Lawrence Separate 
School. A neighbourhood park was also included in this phase. 


In 1966, at a cost of $400. 000., the site of the old Cotton 
Mill and areas adjacent to it were acquired. This land was 
cleared for the building of 106 units of housing which were under 
Hamilton Housing Authority, Ontario Housing Corporation 
support, rented on scales varying with tenant income. 


In 1965 - 66 the Macassa Lodge site was acquired. At the 
same time, developers erected Marina Towers, an apartment 
complex of 250 units. Also in 1966 the land for the K. B. Soble 
Senior Citizens' housing was purchased and the complex was 
completed in 1967. By 1968, the Public Housing of the old 
Cotton Mill site was completed. 
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To limit the amount of through traffic in the area, 
a perimeter road was planned on the south side of Strachan 
Street and along Strachan Street to Bay Street. 


Because of the shortage of funds, the perimeter road project 
has been halted and will not be re-activated until funds can be 
obtained from the Provincial Government to complete the 
project as part of the proposed Industrial Road, which is to join 
the perimeter road at Bay Street and link it to Hwy. #403 in 
the west with a partial interchange to and from Toronto. This 
new scheme will cost approximately $18 million (See also 
Transportation Section) 


The amount of money spent to date by the Federal- 
Provincial Partnership and the city on the Perimeter Road is 
$1, 197, 400 for properties and dwellings. Additional properties 
totalling thirty (30) some dwellings and some industrial land 
will have to be acquired to complete the entire right-of-way for 
the Perimeter Road between Bay Street and Burlington Street 
to Hwy #403. The land acquired to date has been converted to 
a passive park at a cost of $60, 000. pending the allocation of 
over $16 million needed to complete the road project. 


Although a major setback occurred with the Perimeter Road 
Project, headway has been made in rebuilding the roads and 
Services in other areas of the renewal site: 98% of the property 
for the right-of-way of the Perimeter road was purchased, Mary 
otreet services and sub-trunk sewers were installed and, 
improvements have been made to Burlington, Wellington and 
James Streets road and services. 


Also included in the program is the construction of a small 
dock service road designed to remove heavy industrial truck 
thasiic trom a few nearby residential streets. This project has 
commenced with the widening of Wellington and Victoria Streets. 
This service road is one small step in the program for arterial 
roads needed to resolve a traffic problem that has been troubling 
the North End for years. 


Rehabilitation involved the inspection of all residential 
property in the North End to determine what renovations were 
necessary to bring the properties up to the City's minimum 
standards. In most cases the renovations involved the repair 
of the working parts (e.g. electrical, plumbing and heating 
systems), and the basic structure of these homes. 


rie. 


Since the budget of the renewal program did not allow 
expenditures for rehabilitation, all repairs to date have been 
carried out at a cost to the home owner, with technical assist- 
ance from professionals and tradesmen who have volunteered 
their services through an advisory committee set up by the Urban 
Renewal Committee. The cost of rehabilitating a home varies 
from $3000. for 40% of the homes to $5,000 - $8,000 for the 
remaining 60%. After rehabilitation, these homes are estimated 
to have a new life of approximately 20-30 years. Of the 1, 861 
units scheduled for renewal, 1,073 of the 1, 149 scheduled for 
rehabilitation are now in good condition. All but 52 of the 712 
scheduled for clearance have been cleared and 20 additional 
units are scheduled for clearance this year (1972) 


All in all, the North End Renewal Scheme has been very 
successful to date, and the plans for the scheduled completion 
of the project are promising. The success of this program has 
been due to the pride and community spirit of the homeowners 
involved and to the efforts of the volunteer advisors. 


BUDCET IN 1964 1... $9.2 million 


Land acquisition and Clearing $ 4,282,000 


Administration 642, 300 
Contingency 37. 100 
Engineering Services 4,°238, 000 


9, 2 mullion 


Approximate spending to the end of 1971 was $6.2 million. 
The remaining $3 million will be spent on the following projects: 


1. The Dock Service Road will be completed this year ata 
cost of $125, 000. 


2. The acquisition of additional land on James Street North 
for private development - townhouses and commercial 
development. 

3, The clearing of other scattered sites for resale to private 
developers. 

4. The sale of cleared sites for additional funds (to be shared 


with the Provincial and Federal Governments). 


5. The completion of ongoing service renewal (roads, sewer, 


sidewalks). 
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The lack of funds for the completion of the Perimeter Road 
caused a major set-back to that project. Service renewal was 
also delayed by lack of funds. This could be avoided in the 
future by proper forethought in planning, consulting, co- 
ordination and the realization of priorities within the total 
project, 

It is hoped that the newly established Community Development 
Committee (Jan. 1972) will have greater success in the 
completion of the north end renewal plan as well as the other 
renewal projects. 


This Committee has three main priorities for the near future: 


1. Complete the 3 existing urban renewal projects 


(br Implement the Strathcona Neighbourhood Plan which will 
complement the York Street Widening 


3. Obtain better enforcement of the City's Minimum Standards 


By-Law 


These objectives would be best accomplished by increased 
funding from the Provincial and Federal governments. However, 
the City should have control of the redevelopment of all future 
Neighbourhood Plans and outside government funding could 
hamper this. The Committee will seek additional help from 
other governments while trying to maintain local autonomy. 


YORK STREET RENEWAL AND WIDENING 


The York Street Renewal area is 220 acre site that had been 
given a legal priority in the 1958 Urban Renewal Study. Unfor- 
tunately immediate action had to be delayed pending the comple- 
tion of the 'Hamilton Area Transportation Plan' which provided 
for a major expressway through the heart of the district, but 
has since been abandoned. One hundred and twenty (120) acres 
of the York Street Renewal Area is within the 452 acre Strathcona 
Neighbourhood which is under a plan for redevelopment after the 
widening of York Street. 


Over a ten-year period the plan, approved in 1967, “which, 
like the North End, combines redevelopment, rehabilitation and 
conservation, will completely modernize and beautify a major 
entrance to the core of the city. 


In 1969 when the Federal Government placed a freeze on 
urban renewal projects across Canada, the York Street Urban 
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Renewal program was unfortunately caught in the middle. rie 
city had spent several million dollars in redevelopment with 

the assurance that the program would qualify. The Federal 
Government then indicated that they would only finance the 
redevelopment of York Street from Bay to Queen Streets. 

This also included the engineering improvements which have 
been completed in conjunction with the Lloyd D. Jackson Square. 


The budget for the redevelopment of this reduced area was 
7, 196, 200.00 


BUDGET 


Land Acquisition and Clearance 3,120, 000.00 


Engineering Services 1, 529; 000.00 
Administration 518,000.00 
Contingency 156, 000. 00 
Other Engineering Services byeeity 2004.00 


MOPAT MS 7 156;200. 00 

Of this, total expenditure to date is ¢ 5, 309, 000.00 

The original plan included the area bounded by ''West side 
of Bay Street on the East, to Highway #53 on the West, and 
the CNR on the North, to 200 feet South of York Street on the 
South. 

The present budget now includes a lesser area which in- 
cludes the land of a five block section between Cannon and 
Napier streets and Bay and Queen streets. 


Plan Priorities: 


1) Clear the site of blight, i.e. - polluting industry and 
decaying buildings 


2) Upgrade the educational facilities and the overall 
appearance of the area 


3) The widening of York and Cannon Streets to four lanes 


and the improvement of the road network and services 
in the area 


Proj ect Completions: 


1) Sir John A. MacDonald School Complex 
2) Adult Training Centre 


3) Road & Services reconstruction 
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a) York St. was widened from Queen St. to Bay St. 
b) Merrick St. was widened from James St. to Bay St. 
c) Wilson St. was widened from James St. to Hughson St. 


d) York St. is now one way from Queen St. to Bay St. 
and connects to the new Wilson Street. 


e) Cannon St. was widened from Caroline to Queen St. 
by removal of all buildings abutting Hess, York and 
Queen Sts. South of Hess Street School. 


Cannon Street is now one-way and is connected to 
York Street and Queen Street. 


The removal of decaying structures and polluting industries 
and the completion of the new facilities have given a new look 
to the area. The improvements to the road network has made 
the movement of commuter traffic through the area more 
efficient and the downtown core more accessible to shoppers. 


However, the widening of York Street from Queen Street to 
Dundurn Blvd., which necessitates the clearing of more decay- 
ing properties, must be completed before the aims of the 
original 1967 plan can be achieved. City Council recently 
approved the plans for widening York Street. 


The: York Street Redevelopment Plan is an integral part 
of the Lloyd D. Jackson Square Redevelopment Plan, re. 
accessability and function. 


It is presently before the Ontario Municipal Board await- 
ing approval of the plans and additional financial assistance 
for the $4, 000.00 project ($3.3 million for acquisition of 
properties and $1, 700, 000 for road construction) It is 
expected to be completed within 2 to 3 years (1974 - 75) 


The proposed planned widening will include: 


1) The expropriation of the land and properties adjacent 
to the roadway for redevelopment purposes. 


2) The widening of York Street to a 6 lane (12:0; £6; 3) 
boulevard road. 


3) A landscaped buffer area is to be provided on either side 
of the roadway for isolation of the community. 


ot 


4) The construction of high density residential dwellings 
behind the buffer area fronting the single and multi- 
family dwellings of the existing neighbourhoods 


5) The relocation of Battery Lodge further into Dundurn 
Park. 


This program has also received full priority because of the 
postponement of the Perimeter Road which was cut out of the 
North End Urban Renewal Plan and will not be a part of ‘tie 
City's Capital Budget for at least ten years. It is hoped that 
the York Street Widening will serve part of the Perimeter Road's 
purpose and permit a fre'er flow of east-west traffic while 
facilitating the overflow of truck traffic from Burlington Street. 


Lloyd D. Jackson Square 


The economic strength of many downtown areas in North 
America is being dissipated by poor traffic circulation, in- 
sufficient parking, obsolete buildings, deficiency of shopper 
conveniences, and general unattractiveness. This recession, 
caused by age, general neglect and change has become a matter 
of local and national concern. 


Through Urban Renewal, a revitalized downtown area will 
be created to function as the metropolitan area's trade, cultural 
and educational centre and it is hoped will contribute to the 
future success of the city. 


The $100 million, 43 acres, Square being built by the 
Greater Hamilton Development Company, provides for, in 
addition to two office towers and a bank pavilion, the following 
components: anew department store of regional shopping centre 
size, expansion of the T. Eaton Company Store, the enlargement 
of G. W. Robinson Co. by approximately 32, 000 square feet, 
additional retail shopping area of approximately 325, 000 square 
feet which is comprised of 44 retail stores, boutiques and 
restaurants, a new hotel comprising 235 to 375 rooms, an apart- 
ment complex providing some 800 new residential units in the 
core area, and two modern movie theatres. 


The Square also provides for the following public facilities; a 
new library (which is tentative at the moment), a new art 
gallery to start construction hopefully in 1973, the Theatre 
Auditorium now under construction at a cost of approximately 
$10 million, a trade convention centre ($3,000,000. to be paid 
by the province), a new Farmers! Market, and an extension to 
the Board of Education building. 
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The above facilities will be located within the 43 acre site 
and the development is providing almost 500,000 sq. feet of 
publicly usable open space on the plaza level of the mall. 


Phase one of the development will be completed this year 
and will bring in $800, 000 in realty taxes to the City in the 
first full year in operation. The total tax revenue when the 
project is finished is estimated at between three to five times 
the revenues the property produced for the City before recon- 
struction. 


Along with all the success of the Square there have also 
been some short comings. The 'temporary mall'; which was 
erected at a cost of $350,000. on a site opposite the new mall 
area for the purpose of relocating displaced merchants by 
expropriation, has been unsuccessful. Business has been poor 
for the merchants who relocated there because it was away 
from the main flow of pedestrian traffic of the downtown area. 
As a result many of its occupants have moved elsewhere and 
those who have stayed have suffered. 


Most of these merchants will not be moving into the new 
Jackson Square Mall, perhaps because of high rents and the 
new-merchandising philosophies connected with mall activities. 
The majority of the retail space will be occupied by national 
chain stores. 


It is unfortunate that the former merchants of the renewal 
site were unable to relocate in the mall. This disappointment 
might have been avoided by proper impact studies. 


Recommended: 


a) That the city show greater persistance in obtain- 
ing Provincial support for the completion of the 


perimeter of the road. 


b) That all future developments be subject to impact 


studies. 


c) That closer consideration be given to the zonin 


surrounding the ''mall'', which would help the 
commercial development of the downtown core. 


d) That the York Street widening be completed as soon 
as possible to create direct entrance to the Square. 


This should not, however be a substitute for the 
— ee NEN Eee SES LLe Or tne 
Perimeter Road. 


29 


e) That the possibility of Perimeter parking with 


shuttle service to the mall and downtown core 


be inve stigated. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE HOMES 


The Stock of Existing Homes 


The latest statistics indicate that in 1971 there were 
approximately 101, 500 dwellings in Hamilton. Between 1966 
and 1970 there was a 16% increase in the number of house- 
holds in this city. Of this increase, the greater part was 
multiple housing as opposed to single and semi-detached. 
Apartment properties showed a significant increase growing 
from 5.4% of the city's revenue assessment in 1959 to 10. 1% 
clea Re rie I 


Hamilton has sound by-laws covering the minimum stand- 
ards of residences, but these laws are not uniformly enforced. 
They get reasonable attention in cases of rehabilitation and 
new development but there are not sufficient personnel to 
provide the service for changes and deteriorations requiring 
general upkeep. 


Present and Future Homes of Hamilton... Residential Land 
a Ee Oe On os eis Der Cire eae 


The cost of serviced land for residential development is 
not as high in Hamilton as it is in the larger metropolitan 
centres of Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal, but as elsewhere, 
there has been a drastic increase in service costs. Approximate- 
ly 40% of the final sale price for an average new bungalow is 
serviced land cost. Serviced lot costs have jumped from an 
average of $3,000 in 1961 to $12, 000 in 1972. 


It would be easy to blame the high cost of serviced land on 
total land scarcity but this is an oversimplification of the problem. 
There is land in Hamilton suitable for development and redevelop- 
ment. What is not clear is where and when and for what purpose 
the City will allow development and permit servicing. Land 
developers, therefore, invest in a wide range of land and hold 
more of it for a longer time than would be the case if planned 
development took place. These delays are compounded by red 
tape. Often as many as 40 departmental approvals are required 
to begin development. Further, although Hamilton has an over- 
all drainage system laid out, the city does not have a plan for 
servicing which outlines what the supply of services will be at 
any given time. Hamilton has high service specifications which 
will help ensure lower maintenance costs later, and, based on 
how much more services have to carry than was predicted at 
the time of installation, this is possibly erring on the right side. 
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However, if we could spell out a sound system of total 
development for the city and region, if we could better predict 
traffic patterns and industrial expansion, then we could relax 
specifications in areas that are not going to be on the main 
routes. This would make some residential development less 
expensive because there is no doubt that the high costs of 
servicing the land also restrict supply of low cost houses. 
Raw land, the price of which has increased 264% between 1960 
and 1970, accounts for about 60-70% of the final serviced lot 
price. The costs of servicing, which represent about 30 - 40% 
of the price of the lot, increased 66% between 1960 and 1970. 


While the land developer can be blamed for holding land 
for servicing until prices have inflated in order to realize a 
substantial return, we should recognize that lack of city plann- 
ing does add to the risk involved in tying up his money for 
development. Occasionally the delays involved in development 
can force the investor to liquidate before orderly development 
takes place. 


Land costs represent only part of the high costs of serviced 
land. Labour, like raw land, is one of the major contributors 
of high serviced land prices. This input cost ip ooLus © Oi 
the spot labour" but all labour costs associated with other in- 
puts. The increased cost of materials used in servicing, such 
as pipe and crushed stone, reflect higher wages in production 
industry that brings material to the site. The cost of all these 
labour inputs has increased and where they have not been offset 
by higher productivity, they have been passed on by higher 
prices. 


Finally, the increased cost of serviced land reflects the 
sales tax on servicing materials. 


Present and Future Homes... Residential Development 


Hamilton's residential construction industry, after peaking 
in 1964, declined for several years. Completions rose in 1969 
but fell off again in 1970. 


A trend toward increased numbers of multi-family dwellings 
began about 1967 and is expected to continue through the next 
decade. It seems likely that, in the future, greater emphasis will 
be put on row and apartment living as opposed to single and 
semi-detached accommodations. 
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Housing costs in all of Canada have been increasing drasti- 
cally since 1960. As input price indexes increase faster than 
incomes in the area, a problem results. The builder tends to 
supply not just higher cost houses of the same style but, to make 
the price more acceptable, he tends to build more high quality 
houses and build fewer medium size medium quality houses for 
home owners. Lots shrink in size; a proposal has been put 
forward to reduce the minimum frontage from 50 feet to 35 feet 
on the mountain. The potential customers for the medium 
quality home who is unable to afford the increases, stays longer 
in rented accommodation keeping the demand high in a sector 
which is also bearing the brunt of the demand from twenty to 
thirty year olds born in the post war baby boom. Thus rental 
and apartment property stays in high demand. Hardest hit are 
the pensioners living on fixed incomes and young couples purchas- 
ing their first home. 


The City, by supplying Senior Citizen housing and public 
housing with rent geared to family income, and by offering for 
temporary rent, the 124 houses on land held for future City. 
projects, helps serve the need for low priced accommodation. 
Furthermore, schemes like Home Ownership Made Easy, which 
will aid ownership by people of about average income, and the 
Dofasco Bellwood Heights low income housing construction ex- 
periment will hopefully bring about a balance to the Hamilton 
Housing situation. 


Dwelling Starts - Hamilton Metro 


Year Single and Semi Row, Apartment Total 
1966 7260 1,941 4,201 
LG 7 Zn 366 Gin ai Drove 
1968 MAST OT 4 2,943 4,920 
1969 ToD) Ovaae BO 
1970 Leal Sree po: 4, 545 
Les ae)! 2,415 fafiees pe: 5, 408 


Since the early 60's there has been a marked increase in Hamilton 
apartment development. Between 1966 and 1971 the number of apartment 
buildings increased from 687 to 780. The area of greatest concentration 
is in and around the central business district. Further development 
such as Lloyd D. Jackson Square and Century 21 will add approximately 
810 and 264 apartment units, respectively. Other apartment developments 
outside the central areas are concentrated along major arterial highways. 
These patterns are along King Street East, Queenston Road, Barton 
Street, Main Street West, and adjacent to Highway #2, Concession, 
Fennell and Mohawk. 
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Financing 


Financing home ownership is another area of concern. 
Between 1960 and 1969 required monthly payments (includ- 
ing principal, interest and taxes) increased 82%. Required 
down payments in the same period rose 98%. Although this 
poses a problem to all home purchasers, one particular income 
group is most affected,..... the income earner who makes too 
much to be eligible for public housing and too little to handle 
an NHA loan. The average income of borrowers under NHA 
loans in 1969 was $9,235. At the same time, the median 
family income in Metro Hamilton was $6,325. Finances for 
mortgages are too rigid to provide practical financial assist- 
ance to average and low income families. Hopefully, the 
government proposals to supply loans for periods up to 40 
years at 7%, to help low income people to buy houses, will 
take effect and eliminate some of the financing problems. 


Public Housing 


The Hamilton Housing Authority, which administers low 
rent family housing, and the Hamilton Housing Company which 
operates Senior Citizen accommodations, merged in April 
1972 and are now under the jurisdiction of Ontario Housing 
Corporation. 


Early in 1972, there were 2, 166 family units in Hamilton. 
At the same time, there were 845 active applications for family 
units. Upon completion of the Queenston development, there 
will be approximately 1600 Senior Citizen units in the city. To 
date the demand indicated by applications for this type of housing 
is a little over 2,000 units. 


The proposed take-over of the concrete shell at Hess Street 
and Main Street by OHC for a senior citizen hostel will help 
increase the supply. This building, when developed, will 
provide about 500 units. 


Recommended: 


a) That the City's minimum standard by-laws 
be more strongly enforced. Further, that 


the City and Provincial codes be reviewed, 
co-ordinated and enforced. 


b) That the City investigate the advantages 


of servicing some land to form a land bank 
to help in the orderly development of the 
cent Sane EE 


land market. 


c) 
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That local government help reduce the 
cost of housing by making clear its 
development plans. 


That the City look at all costs associated 
with housing to see where action may be 
taken for reductions. One possibility 
would be for the city to support the 
reduction or elimination of sales tax on 
servicing and building materials. Another 
possibility would be to find ways of provid- 
ing additional low-cost financing suitable 
to low and middle income groups. 


LOS 


HARBOUR 


Hamilton Bay, and the lands surrounding it, have been 


the centre of much controversy over the years, particularly 
in 1971 and. 1972. 


Perhaps the existing harbour shoreline can best be des- 
cribed by the types of activities that take place there. 
Approximately 35% of the shoreline is used for industrial 
and commercial purposes, mostly along the south shore; 
50% is residential, located mostly on the north shore and 
the Beach Strip, and the remaining 15% is used for 
recreational, governmental and other uses in various areas 
of the harbour shoreline. 


The Hamilton Harbour Commission was established 60 
years ago by a Federal Act. The commission is made up of 
three appointees; 2 Federal and 1 Municipal. These mien 
determine harbour policy and a permanent Stait administers 
the day-to-day operations of the port. From an operational 
standpoint, Hamilton Harbour appears to be managed very 
well. Port operations have shown a consistent profit through 
the years and this is significant because some Canadian 
ports, like Toronto's, are run at a loss. 


It is in the area of policy decisions that co-operative 
development of Hamilton's Harbour has broken down, 
particularly in the last year and a half. A number of groups... 
City Council, Bayfront Industries, the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority, Citizen's Organizations and the 
Hamilton Harbour Commission....have all been involved in 
political disputes about who should control long run development 
of land use and who should be responsible for making decisions 
about the contentious issue of landfill. There appears to be no 
argument about the Harbour Commissioners responsibility 
for the administration of the port facilities. 


There has been a breakdown in communications and this 
breakdown clearly indicates that there is no appropriate vehicle 
for developing co-ordinated long term plans. 


Landfill, the Land Swap in the South East End of 


Hamilton Harbour and the Lax Development 


In 1971, the Hamilton Harbour Commission exchanged 
102. 8 waterlot acres, in return for 313 waterlot acres from 
Stelco and Dominion Foundries (See Map #1). The Steel Companies 
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have since publicly stated that they plan to use these waterlots 
for slag disposal and future expansion. Both major steel 
companies already have waterlots which they are filling and it 
will be a couple of years before they start dumping into the 
area acquired as a result of the exchange with the Hamilton 
Harbour Commission. 


The Harbour Commission planned to dredge the Channel 
(Area 4 on the Map) to a depth of 29 feet but were subject to 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission regulations, stipulat- 
ing that they could not dump organic material in the deep holes 
of the harbour, but rather must contain it behind a burm 
(retaining wall - Areas 2 (a) and (b) on the map). The Harbour 
Commission complied with this regulation constructing the burm, 
using inorganic (non-polluting)materials. 


The dredging operation has reduced the surface area of the 
bay, but has not decreased the volume of water in the Bay, 
except for the burm itself. 


The Ontario Water Resources Commission also required 
that if the land swap were to take place, the Harbour Commiss- 
ion must also acquire Area 3 on the map and maintain it as 
open water. The Commission has done this and the area now 
serves as a settling area for organic material coming from the 
City's primary sewage treatment plant. 


The Harbour Commission has stated that Area 1 on the 
map must be maintained for community purposes, and have 
offered this area to the city for this purpose. 


The Commission has plans for warehouse construction also 
required that if the land swap were to take place, the Harbour 
Commission must also acquire Area 3 on the map and maintain 
it as open water. The Commission has done this and the area 
now serves as a settling area for organic material coming from 
the City's primary sewage treatment plant. 


In the southwest area of the harbour, a Toronto based 
construction firm (Luria Brothers) have undertaken a project 
which involves landfill in a 40 acre site. The Lax Development, 
as itis called, will become a commercial residential site if 
completed. This landfill operation has involved the use of some 
organic material and in addition, will result in a reduction in 
the surface area of the bay and in the volume of water in the bay. 
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In order to stop the landfill, a number of citizens' groups, 
the City government and the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority has stated that landfill causes or contributes to 
pollution not only in Hamilton Bay, but also in Lake Ontario. 


Most arguments have suggested that increased landfill 
will inhibit the bay's ability to treat effectively the sewage that 
is presently flowing into it, by reducing the holding time of 
waters in the bay and also by destroying the oxygen balance in 
the bay. 


If the bay is to be regarded and maintained as a tertiary 
sewage treatment facility, then filling in the bay may be harm- 
ful because a decreased surface area will mean a decrease in 
the amount of oxygen available to the bay. Oxygen is necessary 
to treat organic material. However, in looking at pollution 
there are some other points that must be considered. Rock and 
slag used for landfill purposes by the Steel Companies and the 
Hamilton Harbour Commission are inorganic and do not cause 
pollution. A portion of the land area acquired by the steel 
companies will be used for pollution control structures. In 
addition, the City's secondary sewage treatment plant opened 
in July of 1972 should mean a large reduction in the quantity 
of organic material flowing into the bay with a consequent 
improvement in the quality of water in the bay. 


In 1972, the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority had 
their dump and fill regulations extended to include Hamilton Bay 
but reversing his original stand, James Auld, Minister of the 
Environment, has directed the Authority to issue dumping 
permits to Stelco and Dofasco. The Steel Companies have 
applied for permits to fill all of their waterlots including the 
area recently acquired from The Hamilton Harbour Commission 
but have been refused. Amid all the controversy, there has been 
very little factual data about the effects of landfill on pollution. 
Arguments have been based more on emotions than logic. 
However, The Ontario Water Resources Commission is present- 
ly engaged in waterfront studies and some positive statements 
about landfill and the magnitude of its impact on water quality 
should be forthcoming soon. 


The Hamilton Harbour Commission, along with 16 water- 
front industries, has established a spill control group to take 
care of oil spills, should they occur. Any short term disaster 
of this kind can be handled quickly and efficiently. The Spill 
Control Group purchased more equipment in 1971 and is now 
recognized as the best of its kind in the Great Lakes. In 
addition, to cleaning up their own spills, the Group has lent 
equipment to other areas in the Great Lakes. 
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Recommended: 


a) That the area marked !2' on the accompany- 
ing map be designated and maintained as 
open green space. 


b) That the area marked '1' on the accompany- 
ing map be designated and maintained in the 
long run, as open water. 


c) That the Steel Companies be allowed to con- 
tinue filling in waterlots which were owned 
by them before the land swap. 


d) That, if Conservation Authority and OWRC 
findings establish that landfill does not have 
an adverse affect on water quality, the steel 
companies be allowed to fill in the waterlots 
acquired in the land swap. 


e) That for all areas of the Harbour, other than 


those specifically mentioned in the above 
recommendations, Federal legislation be 


ammended to move the harbour headline to 


the existing shoreline and that no further 


landfill programs be undertaken in Hamilton 


Harbour. 


f) That the Harbour not be recognized and 
treated asa tertiary sewage treatment 
system, but that every effort be made 
to clean up effluent before it enters the 
bay waters. 


g) The Conservation authority and the City 
should co-operate in deciding if the 
Lax Development should proceed or if 
the City should re-acquire the water lots. 


h) That attention be given to developing the 
Harbour as a recreation area by increasing 
the number of public accesses, providing 
green spaces and possibly a public marina 


etc. 
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HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS ANNUAL REPORT 


CANADA CEMTAL FOR 


(LAO 


Stelco acquires from Hamilton 
Harbour Commissioners 
66.5 ACRES 
Dofasco acquires from 
Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 
36:3 AGRES 


Total area acquired for plant 
expansion 


102.8 ACRES 
Stelco and Dofasco deed in 
exchange 

e7a2 ACRES 


Stelco and Dofasco deed to 
Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 
for the benefit of the 
community 
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Long Term Planning and Differences of Opinion Between 
The Harbour Commission, The City and Other Groups 


The City has maintained that it should have control over 
Hamilton Bay and this would necessitate having a majority of 
appointees on the Hamilton Harbour Commission. In early 
1972, the City Council felt that the Harbour Commission was 
not interpreting the 1912 Harbour Act correctly, with regard 
to non-marine oriented development in the Harbour and that 
the City should have control over such development. 


As a result of the conflict, the City issued a writ against 
the Harbour Commission, charging them with misinterpreting 
the legislation. The Ontario Supreme Court has refused to 
rule on the matter since it felt the issue was not a provincial 
matter and the City will have to pursue the matter in the 
federal courts. 


Comparison of the City's and the Harbour Commissioner's 
long term plans for the harbour do not indicate major differences 
except in the southwest end. Both sets of plans have designat- 
ed industrial concentrations in the east (south of the Canal) and 
southern areas of the harbour, but in the west end, the Commiss- 
ion contemplates the construction of a major seaway terminal. 
The City plans indicate that the area should be maintained as 
open water. 


Indications are that, even with an increase in general 
cargo traffic, the present harbour facilities and warehouse 
development in the southeast end of the harbour will be adequate 
In addition, an estimated 20,000,000 cubic yards of dredged 
material would have to be removed from the harbour in order 
that ships could reach a west end terminal destination. The cost 
of such a dredging operation would be astronomical and would 
not seem to be justified. 


We are persuaded that the City should have control over 
land use and the Harbour Commission over navigation and port 
facilities. If the courts interpret existing legislation otherwise, 
then the city should press for a change in legislation. 


In any event the ruling body should be ex ended to represent 
interests from industry, the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority, the City of Hamilton, the Town of Burlin ton, and 
the Federal Government. Unless some sort of vehicle, such as 


the one suggested, is developed to facilitate communications and 
adequate long term planning, there will continue to be problems 


in the development of Hamilton Harbour. 
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Protecting Our People And Property... Police 


The Hamilton City Police Department is governed by a 
commission made up of a Provincial Judge, the Mayor of the 
City of Hamilton and a senior county judge. The force is 
financed partly by the municipality and partly by the Province 
through the municipality. All demands for funds are taken 
to the Municipal Council. 


In 1969, after studies had been completed it was decided 
that the ratio of police to population should be 2 to 1, 000. 
This ratio has been established based on a city population of 
approximately 300,000 people. For administrative purposes, 
the department divides the city into three major areas and 
within each major area there are six districts. Weekly 
reports identify problems as they relate to districts, and the 
district approach helps to efficiently utilize police staff. 


The department has developed co-operative programs 
with other community institutions, particularly for combating 
juvenile offences. For example, the McMaster Psychiatric 
Department and the police department is undertaking a study 
of 8 to 13 year olds who have been arrested and are repeaters. 
The idea of the program is to see if these people can be helped 
by professionals and thereby be kept out of the courts. 


The Police Department finds it increasingly difficult to 
finance equipment and facilities because increasing amounts 
of its yearly budgets are being spent on salaries and employee 
benefits (approximately 90% in 1971). Just recently however, 
an architectural firm has been hired to design a new police 
station and funds may be allocated for construction in the future. 


For detention purposes, the force operates 22 cells at the 
Central Station, 6 cells at Kenilworth and 6 cells on the 
mountain. The mountain cells, maintained by women officers, 
are used only for women offenders. This procedure has 
eliminated the need for matrons in other jails, resulting ina 
cost saving to the force. The initiation of the new Bail Bond 
Act should mean a decrease in the number of people being held 
in Custody, but it is too early yet to determine the decrease or 
to evaluate the adequacy of detention facilities under the 


revised scheme. 
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The drug problem in the city has become more serious. 
In order to combat the problem, the police department now has 
two full-time officers and two undercover men working with the 
R.C.M.P., particularly in the area of trafficking. In 1970, 
the entire force attended courses on the usage, possession and 
trafficking of drugs, in an effort to better understand the problem. 


In 1971, there were 30, 706 offenses in the City of Hamilton, 
a modest increase of only 1.5% over 1970. Crimes against 
persons and property can be compared in the years 1970 and 
1971 as follows: 


CRIMES AGAINST PERSONS 


ACTUAL % CHANGE 

NUMBER OVER 1970 
MURDER 3 - 50 % 
ATTEMPTED MURDER 3 0 
MANSLAUGHTER 2 0 
RAPE 10 + 66.7% 
OTHER SEX OFFENCES 165 +.13 % 
WOUNDING 32 + 33. 3% 
ASSAULT 3, 391 + 4.9% 
ROBBERY 174 - 27.5% 


CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY 
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HOUSEBREAKING 1,541 + 6. 6% 
OTHER BREAK AND ENTER 182i -18.7% 
AUTO THERT L879 = bath 
THEFT OVER $50 4,109 sth Wet Zo 
THEFT UNDER $50 hyo +10. 7% 
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Recommended: 


a) 


d) 


e) 


That the City give riority to 


supplying the funds necessary to 
build a new central Police Station. 


That a move be made to amalgamate 


the Police Departments in the region. 
Standardization in administration and 
by-laws would be more economical. 
As in 1966, problems in attempting 
amalgamation still exist in that 

many people in Wentworth County 
receive protection from the O. P. P. 
and the R. C. M. P. These people are 
adverse to paying more taxes for the 
maintenance of an amalgamated coun- 
ty force, because now they pay only 
provincial taxes and no per capita 
costs for police services. 


There seem to be some difficulties 
in governing an amalgamated police 
force covering two counties. 


That the educational system be more 


active in giving information about the 
implications of committing a Crinze, 


There would appear to be a general 
lack of knowledge in the community 
about crime and the laws. Now studies 
have just been announced which should 
produce valuable data on direct and 
indirect costs of crime to the commun- 


ity. 


That social awareness be fostered so 
that people better appreciate the cost 
of a crime to society and expand the 

acceptance of the police as a service 
or ganization while diminishing the 


view that it is a para military force, 


That a study be made to determine the 
causes of an increased crime rate, 
particularly in the area of crimes 


against property, in an expanding 


metro area. 
LC are eee 
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f) That consideration be given to 
re-organization of the Police 
Commission to include some City 
members of the community it serves. 


Ltrs 


Hamilton's Fire Department is responsible for fire 
protection in most of the City. Private fire fighting forces 
are maintained by the Steel Company of Canada and Dominion 
Foundries. 


The Fire Department is wholly financed by the municipal- 
ity and operates from several locations throughout the city. 
In recent years, the number of fire stations has been decreas- 
ed from 13 to 9. Relocation of some of the stations has taken 
place so that the City can be better serviced. At this time, 
there are six stations in the lower city and three on the 
mountain. 


Hamilton's fire by-laws are strong and the level of enforce- 
ment is high. To maintain high standards, the department has 
a good system of rechecking to ensure that hazards and violations 
are corrected. In an effort to make sure people are acquainted 
with fire regulations, the department has a full time lecturer 
who provides information to interested group and school 
children about fire prevention, what to do in case of fire, and 
fire department operations. 


The Department has an excellent training program and 
the quality of the personnel is borne out by the fact that it has 
won a number of service awards on a consistent basis over 
the years. In terms of overall service, Hamilton's Fire 
Department would appear to rank favourably with other cities 
having a similar population base. 


The Fire Department enforces by-laws as set down by 
the City. However, the Province also carries out fire 
inspections and enforces provincial legislation. In some 
cases, the regulations overlap and in others they differ. In 
other words, duplication does occur in the administration of 
fire regulations. 


Recommended: 


a) That there be a standardized Provincial 
Fire Prevention Code. Overlap in some 
provincial and municipal enforcement 
activities can thus be eliminated. 


f) 
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That consideration be given to ac- 
uiring a proper fire boat, perhaps 
in conjunction with the Hamilton 
Harbour Commission. The $1.5 
Million Dominion Glass fire has 
clearly demonstrated the need for 
such equipment on a priority basis. 


That attempts be made to establish 

a county or regional fire department. 
At present, some of the smaller 
communities in the area cannot pay 
for professional staff necessary to 
have good service. A larger opera- 
tion would mean that they could take 
advantage of professional training 
Programs and have better inspections. 


That an attempt be made to arouse the 
awareness of and to better educate 

eople living in tall apartment complex- 
es to the special problems the face 


when an explosion or fire occurs. 


That evaluations be made to determine 
whether or not it would be more economical 
to have a central garage to serve the fire 
department, the police department and 
other municipal departments which 7 
operate vehicles, At present, all of these 
agencies take care of their own repairs 

and a large central garage might save 
money in the long run. 


That the Chamber a roach commercial 
and civic authorities with a view to 
establish a single 3 de artment emergenc 


phone number for the entire region. 
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PROTECTING OUR HEADTH 


Metropolitan Hamilton is an excellent place to live, in 
terms of the medical care available. Not only is there a lot 
being done in our community now, but there is an eagerness 
for preservation and expansion of our high quality health 
services. 


The majority of funds for health care come from taxes 
and personal contributions allocated by the Ontario Govern- 
ment. In 1971, the City contributed a total of $3, 200.000 
in financial assistance to the Hamilton Hospitals to Hamilton- 
Wentworth Health Units and to a myriad of health agencies 
and services. 


Health and Medical Care Facility 


Statistics from the Ontario Hospital Service Commission 
indicate that there is a general balance in supply and demand 
of hospital beds in Hamilton. However, more study is needed 
for the active and chronic bed situations. It is anticipated 
that there will be an over-supply of 663 active beds by 1977. 
Similarily, by 1982, it is expected there will be a shortage 
of 155 chronic beds. The addition of the McMaster University 
Health Science Centre will provide, in 1977, 418 active beds. 
These beds are for patients whose treatment will also provide 
training for student doctors and nurses. Referrals to this 
unique and innovative facility will come from outside the region 
and so the oversupply will probably not materialize. In recent 
years there have been a number of changes in the use of beds 
and facilities as tuberculosis treatment declined and as in- 
patient mental treatment was reduced. It may be that re-alloca- 
tion of beds to chronic patients will be accomplished without 
much difficulty when the need arises. 


The administrative region of which Hamilton is a part is 
based on the 1954 division of Ontario into regional development 
councils. These regions, which apply not only to health 
activities were created by the provincial government, each of 
which will integrate the needs of all the community councils 
reporting to it. When a health program for the district is 
defined, it will be presented to a regional council so that it 
can be incorporated into the regional plan. 


Hamilton's region is delineated by the Ontario Hospital 
Service Commission as a wide corridor of South-Western Ontario 
that extends from Niagara Falls to the northern tip of the Bruce 
Peninsula. This district which is a prototype for the regionaliza- 
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tion expansion is represented in the region by the Hamilton 
District Health Council. This Council acts as a co-ordinating 
body for the Hamilton hospitals, McMaster Health Sciences 
Centre and Joseph Brant Hospital. The council, an advisor 
for voluntary organizations, aims to co-ordinate services and 
developments of Hamilton metropolitan hospitals in order to 
provide the best in patient care, medical research, and educa- 
tion, at reasonable costs. They aid in proper allocation of 
resources, and the elimination of duplication of services. 


The McMaster University Health Sciences Centre plays an 
important role in regionalization by providing both the district 
and the region with a Health Science and teaching hospital 
Centre. It is the first truly integrated health centre to be 
built in Ontario and one of the major health resource projects 
of the province. 


The agencies providing mental health services in the field 
and in institutional surroundings aim at community involvement 
as an integral part of their activities. The services and the 
facilities they use are available to Metropolitan Hamilton and 
the surrounding peninsula. They offer crisis intake, short and 
long term treatment, research and a spectrum of other 
activities to the child, the adult, and the family. The initiation 
of new programs effectively aim to meet changing needs for 
mental care services. There appears to be a need for a 
permanent Mental Health Board to co-ordinate these services. 


Since 1967, the bed utilization for long term psychiatric 
patients has dropped from 1700 to 750 beds. The transfer to 
old age homes of senior citizens from Hamilton Psychiatric 
Hospitals was in part responsible for the decrease. The remaind- 
er of the reduction was achieved by increasing treatment on an 
out-patient basis. This was achieved by expanding the short- 
time psychiatric facilities and by emphasizing treatment rather 
than confinement. 


While the mental health agencies and institutions of mental 
health continue their programs of assessment and treatment, 
they face the problems of co-ordination and communication. 
Representation from a myriad of agencies suggests that a 
permanent mental health board would probably benefit Hamilton 
and area. The interim board is warmly welcomed by the 
Majority of those involved. 


PLY 


Public Health 


The Hamilton Wentworth Health Unit, a multi-disciplined 
organization and the official agency under the constitution of 
the Public Health Act of Ontario, plays a positive role in 
maintaining health of Hamiltonians and in preventing unhealthy 
conditions. The unit derives its revenues from the three levels 
of government and Wentworth County. Its services to both the 
City and Wentworth County include maternal and child care; 
school health services; public health dental, nursing, inspection, 
laboratory, and geriatric services; and a mental health clinic. 
As well, childrens' dental treatment services, insect control 
and vision testing are offered solely to the City of Hamilton. 


While public health has been a success in serving most 
sectors of our society, the community has failed to adequately 
cater to needs of one particular group. Approximately 3% of 
the Metropolitan Hamilton population is severely or totally 
handicapped. Proper accommodation such as ramps, wide and 
light doors, low fountains, etc. have been partially or complete- 
ly neglected in dwelling units and public buildings of Hamilton 
and area including Lloyd D. Jackson Square. 


Although many public buildings, by law, must have some 
of these facilities, complete provision has not been realized. 
The restrictions on handicapped in regard to dwelling accommo- 
dation are numerous. Very little consideration has been given 
to helping handicapped people enjoy freedoms of dwelling choice 
and building accessibility. 


Recommended: 
a) That a permanent mental health 


board be established to co-ordin- 
ate services and to solve the 
problems of overlapping, gaps 
and inadequate delivery of 
services associated with mental 
health. 


b) That efforts be made to increase 
the awareness on the part of 


architects and developers and to 
tighten regulations so that public 
buildings will more suitably 
accommodate the handicapped. 
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That the city support appeals to 
governments to ensure assistance 
in supply of proper living 


accommodation for handic apped. 


That further co-ordination between 
medical care, mental care, and 


public health care be effected. 


That further examination be made 
of the future demand for chronic 


and active beds. 
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PROTECTING HEALTH - SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


The disposal of wastes has become a major problem to all 
areas but more particularly to urban areas, such as the City 
of Hamilton. 


The problems of waste disposal vary with the nature of the 
wastes, from the mundane domestic garbage through to industrial 
wastes, sludges and pathological wastes. 


Hamilton and the municipalities of the County of Wentworth 
have acknowledged that they must find a solution to these problems 
in the near future. With financial assistance by the Province of 
Ontario, they have engaged a firm of consultant engineers .. to 
analyze the problem that exists and the problems which will 
arise in the next twenty years. The consultants will recommend 
a waste management system which will accommodate the varying 
needs of all the municipalities in the study area. 


The City of Hamilton in 1972 commenced operations at the 
eight million dollar Solid Waste Reduction Unit (SWARU) located 
in the east end of the city. The basic design includes a solid 
waste disposal system capable of processing 450 tons of mixed 
municipal refuse and 150 tons of demolition lumber by a unique 
method employing a combination of pulverization and incinera- 
tion, with special care taken for pollution control. 


In 1967, total refuse disposed at the city facilities averaged 
3,400 tons a week and population projections indicated a total 
of 4, 660 tons per week over a period of 20 years. When the 
incinerator opened in January 1972, its capacity working level 
was 4,200 tons per week. If the facility were needed to service 
the whole Hamilton region, the incinerator could be expanded to 
a capacity of 10, 500 tons per week. 


For the present, these facilities are adequate for Hamilton's 
needs. The City should assure that the system designed and 
employed, as a result of the consultant's study, for future use 
employ methods compatible with the protection of the environment. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH - SEWERS AND DRAINAGE 
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In recent years a great deal has been done to improve the 
efficiency of sewage treatment. At the present time, the City's 
primary plant is recovering 40% of solid domestic wastes 
which flow through City sewers. The daily sewage treated is 
of the order of 50 million gallons. 


The City has constructed at a cost of approximately 
$23,000,000, a secondary sewage treatment plant which will 
be fully operational by August 1972. 60,000,000 gallons of 
sewage will be treated daily and the plant is capable of handling 
sewage at the rate of 100,000,000 gallons per day over a short 
period of time. (i.e. periods of heavy rainfall). When the 
secondary sewage plant is fully operational, 95% of all sewage 
flowing through the city sewers will be treated. The new 
plant, when operational, will be one of the best and most 
efficient in the world. Harmful bacterial will be chemically 
treated and the solid waste which is collected will be incinerated. 


The site on which the secondary and primary sewage treat- 
ment plants are located has room for expansion so that, in the 
future, an additional secondary and primary sewage treatment 
plant can be constructed. The pump house has been constructed 
with space for extra pumps which can be installed when and if 
the City completes its total sewage scheme. 


Industry has increased its hook-ups to the City sewer system 
and is closely regulated with regard to the contents of their 
discharge. 


_ Although a great deal has been done, the removal of 
chemicals in solution and in suspension is still a problem. Ontario 
cities have received a directive from the Province stating that 
they must be removing 80% of the phosphorous before discharge 
by 1975. To this end, Hamilton has set up a pilot plant, and has 
a head start over other Ontario cities. 


Hamilton's storm and sewer system is combined. Spillways 
run from the main sewer line into Hamilton Harbour. During 
periods of Heavy rainfall, sewage occasionally spills directly 
into the bay. It has been suggested that the storm and sewage be 
separated. Storm sewage would then run directly into the bay and 
City sewage would be processed at the sewage treatment plant. 
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The estimated cost of separating the systems is 
$300,000,000. Even after investing this astronomical sum, 
Hamilton might be no farther ahead since storm run-off 
carries organic materials, including phosphates, to the 
bay. If the two systems were separated, the net effect of 
having all the storm run-off go into the bay might result in 
a higher level of pollution than is now caused by the occasion- 
al period when storm run-off and domestic industrial effluent 
are combined and spill directly into the bay. 


PROTECTING HEALTH - POLLUTION CONTROL 


Hamilton, as a major industrial centre, has many pollution 
problems that are particular to this type of city. However, 
with increasing analysis of pollution problems, Hamilton has 
become the focal point for a number of programs designed to 
upgrade water and air quality to acceptable standards. The Air 
Management Branch and the Waste Management Branch of the 
Provincial Department of the Environment maintain offices in 
the City and OWRC is also active in the area. 


Since 1966, a number of important Provincial decisions for 
pollution control have been handed down. Ontario Provincial 
Legislation as it relates to air and water pollution is probably 
the strongest in Canada. The Air Pollution Control Act of 1967 
and the Environmental Protection Act of 1971 are two very 
important pieces of legislation. 


Every source of air pollution in Hamilton has been contact- 
ed and surveyed by the Air Management Branch in order to 
evaluate processes and establish corrective priorities for the 
industries involved. New industries must submit pollution 
control plans to the Department of the Environment for 
approval. If this is not done and the firm is found to be polluting, 
it is subject to a heavy fine. Generally speaking, industry has 
been co-operative in following the guidelines established by the 
Air Management Branch. There has been a reduction in the 
quantity of pollutants going into the air in Hamilton but it will be 
a few years before all the work in progress yields results. 
Particularly, automobile exhaust pollution will continue for at 
least three more years before any specific progress will be made. 


The Department of Environment has developed an index to 
measure pollution. A reading of between 32 and 50 in the index 
means that some firms will be asked to shut down parts of their 
operations. A reading of over 50 means that some firms will be 
ordered to shut down. The highest measurement ever taken in 
the City was 52 and this occurred in 1968. The Air Management 
Branch in Hamilton reports good co-operation from firms who 
have been asked to suspend operations during periods of bad air 
pollution. 


Pollution programs cost a great deal of money. The Steel 
Company of Canada, for example, has spent about $55, 000, 000 
on a combined air and water program and expects to spend an 
additional $30, 000, 000 to meet acceptable standards established 
in conjunction with the various departments of the Department of 
the Environment and OWRC. 
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Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited also has a multi- 
million dollar program under way. In some cases these 
additional costs do not yield off-setting production savings 
and, as a result, must be added to the price of the product. 


As the steel industry is the largest industry in Hamilton 
and has been a major source of pollution, it is appropriate 
to look at some of its developments in pollution control. At 
the Steel Company of Canada, the introduction of Basic Oxygen 
furnaces will mean less air pollution from operations and 
result in the phasing out of older, dirtier furnaces. The use 
of precipitators in stacks has meant that a great amount of 
particulate matter is removed before it can enter the atmos - 
phere. At present, Stelco has collected 500,000 tons of 
material and faces a disposal problem because this material 
cannot be recycled as yet. The Steel Company also has plans 
for a water treatment plant and a waste reduction plant for the 
treatment of waste oils. 


Bayfront industries still have pollution problems and 
there is a great deal of work to be done but these industries 
are committed to reaching standards acceptable to the 
Provincial Government by 1975. 


Water pollution and waste disposal programs have been 
developed in conjunction with OWRC and the Waste Management 
Branch of the Department of the Environment. OWRC is doing 
a water quality study and one of the areas to be looked at is 
the effect of landfill on the oxygen balance in Hamilton Bay. 

In addition, an international scientific group, based at the Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters, started studies of Lake Ontario and in 
early 1972 the Canadian and American Governments agreed to a 
co-operative $2, 000,000, 000 program that will be directed at 
cleaning up the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. 


The City's secondary sewage treatment plant, when fully 
operational in August of 1972, will help a great deal to improve 
water quality in the Bay (See "Sewers and Drainage") 


Despite the programs being undertaken, both by the City and 
various industrial corporations, there would appear to be a general 
lack of understanding about pollution programs being carried out 
and in some cases, a refusal to believe that anything is being done 
at all. In addition, it is often not recognized that solutions to 
pollution are not easy to find and require and involve research, 
construction, money and most importantly time. This fact should 
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be taken into consideration before those responsible for pollu- 
tion problems are unjustly criticized. 


Recommended: 


a) ‘hata study be carried out to 
determine the cdepree of pollution 


which occurs now because of over- 
flow from the sewer system into 
ere into 
the bay during storm periods. 
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b) That the possibility of increasing 
the hydraulic capacity of the sewage 
treatment plant and enlarging the 
existing pumping facility be determined. 
The cost of this should be considerably 
less than that necessary to separate 
the sewer system and should allow the 
movement of a greater volume of sew- 
age through the same pipes. 


c) That City Government Officials and 


members of citizen's groups accept 
invitations from Bayfront industries 
to view production rocesses, if the 
have not already done so, in an effort 
to understand the pollution programs 


being undertaken. 


d) That there be up-to-date information 
on action being taken to stud ollution 


problems made available to interested 


parties. 


e) That there be support for strong 
legislation designed to require all 
automobiles, truck and bus owners to 
install anti-pollution devices (air and 
noise. Similar devices may also 
be required on home furnaces. 


f) That steps be taken now to provide 


for expansion of secondary sewage treat— 
ment facilities and possibl construction 


of a tertiary waste treatment plant. 
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HELPING EACH OTHER......SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 


A wide variety of social service agencies in Hamilton perform 
many functions to serve individuals in the community. At the 
same time they are prepared to develop different and new functions 
in order to meet the changing demands of our society. 


The Directory of Community Services published by 
the Social Planning and Research Council provides the names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, name of a contact person and 
a descriptive summary of the activities of approximately 
300 public and voluntary health, welfare, recreation and 
allied agencies in Hamilton and District. They contribute 
in fields of service such as: 


1) adoption 
2) aged 
3) burials 
4) child welfare 
5) co-ordinating, fund raising, and planning 
) “correction 
7) counselling 
8) education 
9) employment 
10) general welfare 
11) government 
12) handicapped and retarded 


13) health 

14) hospitals 

15) convalescent homes 

16) health auxiliaries 

17) hospital social services 
18) hostels 

19) housing 

20) newcomers to Canada 


21) nursing 

22) recreation 

23) rehabilitation 

24) residential centres 
25) unmarried mothers 
26) veteran services 
27) youth 


Fund sources for community service organizations include: 


1) Federal, provincial and municipal government grants 
2) United Appeal contributions 

3) Independent fund raising schemes 

4) Revenues from service 

5) Other public donations 
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The United Appeal through one annual fund raising 
campaign supports 43 agencies. These local, provincial 
and national agencies meet an established community need 
and provide significant services to the citizens of Hamilton 
and area. In 1970 and 1971, the United Appeal raised 
$1, 858, 206 and $1, 905, 776 respectively. For 1972 the 
City, as authorized under the Municipal Act and Special 
Legislation, expects to Support about 50 - 60 social 
Service groups with grants of approximately $250, 000, 

Of these groups, 25 are also supported by the United Appeal. 


Some agencies provide services entirely through 
volunteers while others have only volunteer directors and 
co-ordinators, using paid professionals to deal with 
actual needs of the individuals. Many of the Professionals 
are also volunteers in that they contribute their services 
for less than they could earn elsewhere. 


While some agencies such as Central Information Services 
offer information about the social service resources of our 
community, there is a definite gap between having the resources 
and informing people that they exist. As these agencies often 
administer their functions Separately, they need to inter- 
relate more in order to offer the best of service, On the 
other hand with a more efficient information system there is 
the possibility that this may overextend certain service 
agencies. 


The Social Planning Research Council, an agency which 
helps the community to identify its needs and find solutions 
for social welfare and health issues, plays a most important 
role in our City's social service development. As the Council 
continues its evaluations, many other agencies can utilize 
findings to vary or expand their own functions. 


The Board of Education is now investigating the utiliza- 
tion of educational facilities for social services, If expansion 
is implemented, then some type of social services may be 
available through the present school facilities to all people 
within reasonable distances, This would help reduce one of the 
main problems of those requiring social services who at present 
have to go to many different locations to obtain the complete 
range of help they need, 
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The increased numbers of working mothers and single 
parent families has increased demands for nursery and 
day care centre services. For those who would normally be 
excluded from utilization of these services due to lack of 
funds, subsidies are available through the Public Welfare 
Department. At this time there are 530 families being 
subsidized through this organization. 


Many of the Hamilton nurseries and day care centres offer: 
only baby sitting functions. It may be that there is a need to 
expand their function to include preschoolers education, referral 
services and co-operative learning for parents, doctors, students 
etc. 


As with other service organizations day care centres, 
experience a lack of co-ordinated information. The Central 
Information service is one of the few agencies who is able 
to give some information to the public about day care. «lo 
supply data on day care and nursery costs, locations, 
qualifications, etc, a central office could be established. 


There have been reports that some mothers, offering day 
care services within their homes, are caring for more 
children than the law permits. In consideration of health, 
fire and other important regulations such unsupervised 
operations may produce problems. 


Public Assistance 


The Hamilton Public Welfare Department provides money 
and related services to persons residing in the City of Hamilton 
who apply and are considered eligible for assistance as 
determined by the General Welfare Assistance Act. This Act 
provides for cash allowances, on a means test basis, to an 
individual or family who is without adequate support due to 
unemployment, physical or mental disability, or desertion by 
husband or parent. The recipients receive allowances on scales 
determined under the Act. The number and ages of family 
members are considered and provisions are made for food, some 
clothing, and personal needs. In addition, OHSIP coverage is 
Supplied and special diet allowances, Prescription drugs, 
eyeglasses, dentures and prosthetic needs, furniture moving, 
bedding, funeral costs, can be available to the welfare recipient. 


In Hamilton, most people on welfare are there for a 
short time. The average recipient draws welfare for about 
three weeks at which time he becomes employed or eligible 
for another source of financial assistance, It has been 
estimated that less than 5% of the total welfare recipients 
remain as long term users, but apparently we do not know the 
percentage of recipients who go on welfare several times a year, 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


1971 % 1966 % 
Amount Amount 
Gross Expenditures Slt, tet, oO 100 $5,111,034 100 
Less Recoveries 
Federal subsidies 4,892,009 4] Loss e2 7 33 
Provincial subsidies 2, US Ort 25 1, 487, 743 29 
other revenues 664, 000 6 499,271 10 
Municipal Contributions 3, 206, 350 28 1,440, 758 28 


The above chart shows the amounts and percent of contri- 
butions toward Hamilton's social welfare expenditures. While 
it indicates an increase in the federal subsidy from 33% in 1966 
to 41% in 1971, it also shows that provincial subsidies decreased by 
4% and the proportion contributed by the city remained the same, 
although the dollar costs increased drastically, 


On a per capita basis, in the month of January, for the 
years 1966 and 1972, there were respectively about 2% and 3% 
of the people on welfare. The city spent approximately $5 per 
capita in 1966 and $11 in 1971, Although these figures represent 
a substantial increase, due consideration must be given to cause, 
i.e, in the same period, there was a substantial increase in 
unemployment and welfare policy became more lenient, 
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Both costs per capita and the number of recipients have 
increased substantially. Although it is too soon to know the 
effects of government sponsored programs aimed at job 
creation and work incentive, we hope that they will show great 
success in helping remove people from the lists of welfare. 


From welfare scales which show maximum budgets, we 
can see that some families, for example, a family of seven 
people, can net as much by taking welfare and associated 
benefits as the wage earner in the family can by working a 
regular week. Since this situation may offer disinscentive to 
work or for mothers to fraudulently claim separation from 
their husbands, and incentive to remain on welfare, it poses 
a definite problem in our community. 


Welfare recipients have difficulty finding good accommodation. 
The landlords of our community have difficulty being protected 
against damages and unpaid rent. 


Helping Hach Other, ....°: Youth 


Within our community, health, welfare, recreation and 
associated agencies recognize youth as an important group. 
Many programs directed toward youth are already operating 
well. Further, many of the agencies which have been approach- 
ed about youth problems have expressed interest in adapting 
their operations to fit into existing and new overall plans. 


In recognition of youth and their associated problems a 
Task Force on Integrated Youth Services has been organized 
by the Hamilton City Council. It is attempting to co-ordinate 
youth services. 


Through the following briefs some common problems have 
been suggested: 


1h The Report of the Phone Experience (September, 
970) 

oe Integrated Youth Services (September, 1970) (Smith 
Report) 

= Report on Youth Oriented Services (September 1970) 


(The Dreschler Report) 
4. Proposal for a Y Counselling Service (January 1970) 


ae Recreation (December 1970) (The Needs of Children 
in the North End) 


(oe Community Youth Development Reports (September 
970) 
ie Youth Services in Hamilton (January 1971) 


These briefs suggest that there are service gaps as well as 
problems in service delivery. In many cases they are inadequate, 
fragmented, discontinuous and often lack sufficient organization. 


While there are a number of services available for young 
people with drug problems, more emphasis in this area is needed 
in order to develop programs to include emergency and detoxifi- 
cation assistance, situation evaluation, continuing assessment 
and rehabilitation. At present there are telephone services 
available such as Interim and the Connection which provide informa- 
tion and help for youths and parents, Hospitals also offer emergency 
as well as some short term psychiatric and referral services to 
youth with drug problems. 


ie 


An additional source of help for drug users is Crisis 
Intervention at St. Joseph's Hospital. This organization like 
many others, has designed its program to recognize that the 
problems of drug taking youth cannot be divorced from a 
consideration of the problems of troubled youth in general. 


In creating new and developing existing services for 
youth with drug problems, we should place less emphasis on 
the fact that one must be a drug user in order to be eligible 
for assistance. We could well benefit from establishing 
resources that are oriented to cause rather than case. 


At present, there are a number of activities which deal 
with needs of youth accommodation. These deal with transient 
and local youth who need short and long term residential 
facilities. A transient youth hostel was established in Hamilton 
again in the summer months of 1972. Hamilton Wesley House, 
the Dawn Patrol Group Homes Inc., and the Family Service 
Agency are involved in providing long term accommodation for 
troubled youth. Short term accommodation for local youth who 
are unable to live at home is offered at The Just Inn. 


Youth Programs such as Youth Unlimited, Vocational 
Counselling Service and the Youth Counselling Service and 
Opportunities for Youth offer both youth counselling and 
employment opportunities. 


Assistance is available to people under 16 years of age at 
the Children's Aid Society. Generally this agency protects and 
investigates the need of protection for children; provides guid- 
ance; care and supervision; places children for adoption, and 
offers assistance to children in out-of-wedlock situations. 


The needs of this group will not be met by financing alone. 
Foster and group homes for children are in short supply. The 
number of children, 10 years of age and up, who have been 
awarded to Children's Aid Society has increased from 255 in 
1967 to 325 in 1972. Without public awareness that these 
children need homes, the problem of homeless children will 
become significantly worse. 


Recommended: 


a) There is a need for a program 
geared to the needs of young people. 
They should be taken through a 
totally integrated system offering 
medical assistance, education counsell- 
ing, accommodation, rehabilitation, 
work opportunities and referral 
services. 
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That consideration be given to 
further integration of social 
services and that full use be made 
of existing services before 
financing new ones. 


Thatta formal investigation be made 
of the advantages of locating social 


welfare services in educational 
facilities. 


That further emphasis be given to 
developing better sources of in- 
formation about available services. 
ee ee eens 


Dhatia study be made to investigate 


the presence of incentives for remain- 
ing on welfare. 


That protection also be established for 
landlords who rent to welfare receipients. 
SSS ee eee pica 


That further attention be given to 
provision of jobs and work incentives. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 


General Education 


The types of schools and number of students in the Hamul- 
ton School system are as follows: 


Public 

Schools Students Schools Students 
Elementary 85 34,175 =+ 21, 155 
Secondary i+ 17, 60 a + 445 
Junior Vocational 7 2, 100 
Schools for the 
Trainable retarded 3 350 

=Five by September of 1972, with the opening of St. Thomas 


Moore School. 


In addition to these schools, there is one large private 
school, Hillfield-Strathallan, located on the mountain. 


Public and separate schools are offering 4 @ 
of courses. More and more money is being spen 


is a growing concern that the quality of education is no 
should be. There is a great deal more choice for students and 
beginning in 1971 there will be no compulsory cour high 


school students. In order to graduate students need only accum=m- 
late a specific number of credits and there appears to be no 
correlation between the number of credits accumulated and an 
appropriate level of learning. It is recognized that ideally this 
system could produce well rounded individuals and with proper 
advice, the student can choose courses that are related from 
year to year and can therefore move to institutions of higher 
learning if he so desires. However, there are dangers in this 


system. 


1. The credit system forces the high school student to make 
decisions in Grade 9 about what he wants to do om gradua- 
tion. He must do this if he is to meet standards as set down 
by universities, cornmunity colleges and the community in 
which he intends to work. In essence, this system is 
flexible as far ae course material offered is concerned but 
most inflexible for the student whose long range goels change 


while in highschool. 


It is technically possible for a student to graduate from 
Grade 12 but never achieve 2 level of learning above Grade 
9 or 10. He cando this by taking 2 series of non-related 


courses to accurnulate the necessary number of credits to 


graduate. 
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3. Students may by-pass English and Mathematics; subjects 
which will be most useful to them once they enter the work- 
ing world or institutions of higher learning, in favour of 
more exotic but less practical courses. 


It is important that there be a balance between the liberal 
and flexible aspects of education, which encourage students to 
acheive their full potential of individual capacity and learn self 
discipline and yet help the student to prepare to earn a living. 
Negligence is evident in failure to educate children in the 
fundamentals of the competitive enterprise system, 


In the elementary schools, there have been some adverse 
comments, particularly about the lack of good conversational 
French program for youngsters (Compulsory only at Hillfield- 
Strathallan), 


Higher Education 


McMaster University, 4 major educetioms!l cemre 
im Ontario is located im the City of Hamilton. At the presses 
time, the student population of McMaster comprises: 


Full-time undergraduates 7, 823 
Full-time graduates 1, iv2 
Divinity 23 
Health Sciences 217 
Adult and Extension >, 135 


In the past seven years, 2 number of @ 
projects have teken place 2t McMaster (see 
Institutional Construction”). The new projects eve 
facilities in existing areas of study, enabled the addstiom of 


mew subjects to the curriculum and provided accommmodatian 
for an expanding student populztion at te university. New 
libraries have been added and the expansion of the MGlis 
Memorial Library hes provided space for impor historical 
collections of memoirs and papers includime- 


The Bertrand Russell Marars 
The Samuel Beckett Memoirs 
The Spanish Civil Wer Collection 
The Pierre Berion Memoirs 


Perhaps the most importem addition to the campus kes Beez 
fhe Medical Centre which has been described im the section 
"Protecting Health”. 


The University continues to expand in the community St 
there seems to be a general lack of knowledge about Se 
impact of this expansion. The University continues to have 
an “ivory tower’ image and this image seems to have Seem 
accentuated in recent years, when students have ked trouble 
obtzining employment. The image and problems i= He = 

market should not be the only meeseres of the quality 
of university education. However, in the absence of orgamized 
communication between the university and the community. 
people will tend to judge on the basis and biases of casual 
formation. Interaction between the University 2nd commn=ty 
tends to be lirnited to the participation of people i format 
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There is no broad publication of the almost daily events in fall 
and winter that take place at McMaster, including artistic 
presentations, scientific lectures and political and economic 
symposia. 


Quite apart from exchanges of educational and general 
interest variety, the university represents an untapped source 
for community research programmes. 
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Fimancing of Post-Secondary Institutions 


Both McMaster and Mohawk receive funds irom the province 
based on the number of students who attend the institution. The 
institutions differ and as a result, the funds allocated are 
different, but essentially the concept is the same: funds are 
derived on the basis of income units per student attending. li 
fees are charged to the student above the standard amount then 
the income from the province is reduced im proportion. 


This type of financing tends to emphasize attracting high 
wolumes of students rather than emphasizing high quality of 
education. It also has the natural effect that the Province 
dictates a great deal of policy. There is little encouragement 
under this system of funding for administrators in the umivers- 
ity to give heed to local development needs of the community 
or to the posit graduation success of their students. 


Entry In Higher Education 


7 ; ey 
As was the case with Mohawk College, it has become 
apparent in recent years that students entering McMaster are 
7 noticeably deficient m their ability to communicate | spelling 


and grammar) 2nd do basic computations and solve problems. 


The students entering McMaster come from outside the 
province. The elimination of the common provincial G rade 
13 exams has removed the standard of comparison necessary 
to the University for admittance selection and has caused 
Board of Education to move further away from the University 
as far as communications 2re concerned. If this trend 
continues, it may be necessary for post-secondary school 
institutions, like McMaster, to develop their own set of 
admittance examinations. These examinations would not be 
aptitude tests, but rather tests to establish whether or not 
extrants had obtained epproprizte levels of accomplishment. 
If this happened, it would of course, mean * duplication for 
students writing final high school examinztions- 


Pducational institutions in Hamilton offer a wide range of 


Mcblester University and Mohawk College offer 2 number 
of programe in many Giclds, and at the present time, there are 
apprommately 7,000 adult students taking courses for interest 
gndjor stvancement 2t the two institutions (5,000 at McMaster 


and 2,900 at Mokawk)- 
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For adults attempting to reach acceptable educational standards, 
the Board of Education offers a number of courses, including: 


Grades Courses 

5-6 English, Mathematics 

7-8 English, Mathematics and 
History 

= 53 Most of the courses offered 
to full-time high school 
students 


In addition, the Board of Education provides English 
courses for new Canadians. 


Aside from credit courses, the Board also provides 
general or no-credit courses. The general courses can be 
broken down into three major categories: Arts & Crafts, 
which would include pottery, painting and ceramic courses; home 
economics which includes cooking and baking courses and general 
interest which would include auto maintenance, carpentry and 
interior decorating courses. In the winter of 1971-72 approxim- 
ately 8,500 - 9000 people were registered in adult education 
programs with the Board of Education. 


The Separate School Board does not conduct adult education 
programs but does run courses for teaching new Canadians how 
to speak English. At present, about 60 individuals are taking 
advantage of this program. 


Now that the current peak of student numbers has been 
passed, there is less demand on existing facilities, both in the 
day and in the evening. The use of facilities by organized 
groups seems to be well arranged by the Board of Education. 
However, some new organizations and informal groups seem to 
find it difficult to obtain permission to use these facilities due 
to the red tape associated with starting a program. 


Recommended: 


(a) That there be a close examination of 
the impact of an educational gs stem 
that allows for free choice and low-ke 


discipline and therefore creates in 


the student unreal expectations of 


what can be expected in the world at 


large. 
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(b) That the province re-examine its 
decision to eliminate standard 


Grade 12 and Grade 13 examina- 
tions. These examinations have 
value in that: 


(i) They allow the business commun- 
ity a standard of comparison in 
evaluating prospective employees. 


(ii) They allow universities a standard 
for evaluating applicants and 


(iii) They serve as a measure ot mehaeve= 
ment of various high schools in the 
province. 


The advantages of standard examination 
is greater than the disadvantages in 
administration. To meet the deadline 
for University admission requirements 
the sittings may have to be held during 
the winter. 


(c) That French be taught in the schools as 
early as the kindergarten level. There 
is a trend to bilingualism in this country, 
with many governments and business 
organizations requiring employees to be 
bilingual or to learn French before they 


can assume management positions. 


(d) That analysis be done to determine the 
impact of university expansion on the 
City's west end (i. e.) transportation and 
accommodation needs, employment 
trends and the future effect on the exist- 


ing residential community. 
(e) That a communications system be develop- 


ed that would allow and encourage a 
continuing and consistent exchange of 
information and ideas between the educa- 
tion sector and the rest of the community. 
One way in which this could be done would 
be to form a pool of private companies, 
government agencies and volunteer 
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organizations with which supervised 
students could work, as a part of 
their education process, to study 
local problems, gain social exper - 
ience and develop a better under- 
standing of civil and economic 
institutions. 


(f) That the process by which outside 


roups obtain permission to use 


educational plant facilities be sim- 


plified. 


(g) That the financial process for the 


University be reviewed to allow 
universities to raise funds for 
Operating activities without having 
an equivalent loss of government 
“income units". 


(h) That greater recognition be awarded 
in the University salary administra- 
tion, tenure and promotion system 


for service to the communit paths 


encouraging staff to participate in 
community affairs. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Hamilton, in its capacity as a major population centre, 
has a full system of communications networks. There are 
three A.M. radio stations; CHML, CKOC and CHAM and 
one F.M. radio station; CKDS-FM. CHCH-TV is the only 
local television station. Residents of Hamilton and region 
also are within listening and viewing range of a number of 
the broadcast areas in the United States and Ontario. 


One daily newspaper is published in the City. elas 
Spectator, which has a daily circulation in the region of 
approximately 134, 000 copies. In addition to carrying 
international news, the newspaper provides local editorial 
comment and local news sections, which vary depending on 
to what part of the region the paper is being delivered 
(i.e. people in Burlington obtain local news about activities 
in Burlington and the news is different than that for Hamilton). 
The Spectator's coverage of local events and projects through 
general news coverage and editorials is very good. A use- 
ful addition for those interested in local problems would be 
the insertion of the major matters to be discussed at each 
City Council meeting on the day prior to each meeting. 


Canadian National and Canadian Pacific maintain tele- 
graph facilities and Bell Canada offers complete telephone 
services to the region. 


Bell Canada activities are important in terms of provid- 
ing a communications service and also being a major employ- 
er and investor in the city. Bell's investment in the City and 
area approaches $150 million and grows by over $8 million 
each year. Available facilities keep ahead of immediate 
requirements. In early 1972, the company had approximately 
180, 000 telephone numbers available, of which 169,000 were 
in use. This represents an increase of 43% in the decade. 
The company employs almost 800 people who earn more than 
$6, 500, 000 annually. 


The Spectator - Circulation Department 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
The Arts 


As people have become better educated, and have more 
leisure time, interest in cultural activities, both from partici- 
patory and spectator standpoint, have increased. Many people 
take advantage of handicraft, weaving, pottery, art, music 
and other classes which are offered at various educational 
institutions in the City. In addition, to general programs, 
there are many cultural activities provided by ethnic groups 
in an effort to maintain and develop a cultural heritage. During 
the school year at McMaster, hardly a day goes by that there 
is not some sort of cultural activity being undertaken. Film 
showings, theatre performances, musical concerts, and guest 
lectures are but a few of the activities available to students 
and outsiders alike. 


Associated with the multitude of small cultural groups in 
the City, there are a number of large amateur and professional 
groups. Some of these major organizations are: 


The Hamilton Philharmonic 
The Hamilton Opera Company 
The Players Guild 

The Hamilton Theatre Guild 
The Ballet Guild 


The Hamilton and Region 
Arts Council 


The Bach-Elgar Choir 
and some of the major centres of cultural activities are: 


McMaster University 

Dundurn Museum 

Hamilton Public Library 

Art Gallery of Hamilton 

The John A. MacDonald Auditorium 
(auditorium space is also provided 

at Mohawk College and some schools 
and churches) in addition Hamilton's 
2000 seat 
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new Theatre Auditorium will be 
completed in 1973, providing the 
City and area with one of the 
finest Theatre Forum facilities 
in North America. 


In 1966, the Agenda recommended the establishment of a 
group that would co-ordinate and publicize the various cultur- 
al activities in the City. In 1970, the Hamilton and Region 
Arts Council was organized to do this type of work. HARAC 
now publishes a calendar of events and publicizes the cultural 
activities of its members. HARAC also tries to prevent over- 
lap in programs and competition for space. The organization 
is funded by its members, private donations, and a grant from 
the City. 


Activities by Hamilton's various cultural groups have 
expanded in the last six years. For example, the Hamilton 
Philharmonic has increased its attendance for performances 
from 25,000 in the 1967-68 season, to approximately 
250, 000 in the 1970-71 season. Two of the ways in which the 
Philharmonic has increased its range and scope are: 


ie The Hamilton Philharmonic Orchestra offered 
professional contracts to recognized performing 
groups on a fully professional full-time basis, 
thus permitting these musicians to become full- 
fledged members of the Hamilton Community 
and, thereby, making their talents available to 
the community at any time. These ''in residence’ 
musicians form the core of the symphony 
orchestra and at the same time are available to 
perform in public schools, high schools, 
libraries and universities. Total concert per- 
formances by the Philharmonic and its musicians 
numbered 457 in the 1970-71 season. The 
philharmonic presently works with 10 Boards of 
Education in the region, and Mr. Brott, the 
music director, is actively involved in lecturing 
to groups of school children about musical develop- 


ment. 


ee Started an apprenticeship program for musicians 
in 1972. The program will allow musicians to 
train with a major symphony orchestra. 
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Hamilton's Art Gallery had approximately 31, 600 people 
view the collection in 1971 despite low key promotion, poor 
parking facilities and a poor location. In terms of overall 
collection value, Hamilton's collection of art franks in the 
top five in Canada. Paintings from the Hamilton Collection 
have been exhibited in Europe, the United States and across 
Canada. 


The Gallery, in an effort to develop and promote 
Canadian Art, has instituted a rental program whereby 
people can rent paintings for up to a three month period with 
an option to purchase. Paintings of this type are on regular 
view at the Gallery. The gallery also houses a number of 
touring art displays in any given season. 


The Art Gallery is located at the corner of Main and 
Forsythe. Parking facilities are very poor and except for 
McMaster students there is no pedestrian traffic which may 
account in part for the fact that a great many more people 
have not visited the Gallery. The existing facility ‘as 
14, 300 sqv ite of floor Space. This is not enough space to 
house the existing collection and at present, about half the 
collection must be stored. This condition will persist for 
another two or three years until the collection is moved to 
the new proposed Art Gallery in the downtown area of the 
city. The improvement in size and location in an exciting 
architectural setting should result in a substantial increase 
in attendance. 


McMaster University also maintains and operates a small 
art gallery in the Arts 2 complex. Many exhibitions, on tour, 
can be seen at this facility throughout the school year. There 
are, of course, a number of private art galleries located in 
the City, which sell and display art. 


HARAC will attempt to increase publicity for cultural 
activities by publishing a newsletter, which will elaborate 
on cultural activities and provide guest profiles and critical 
Opinions which hopefully, will help to develop a community 
pride and knowledge about cultural developments. In 1 BS ies 
HARAC will hold a Symposium with various media representa 
tives to try to develop methods by which the media might 
better publicize cultural activities in the City and region. 


The Theatre Auditorium, when it is completed, will help 
a great deal in providing a home for cultural activities, lectures, 
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theatre performances, (university, local and international), 
operas and orchestral performances will take place. The 
Auditorium likely will be the permanent home of the 
Philharmonic as well. 


If cultural development is to take place, more 
publicity, both in and outside the region, must take place. 
This information must be made easily available to the 
general public. Hopefully, the result of such activity will 
be strong community involvement in cultural activities. 


Recommended: 


ie Mratevery support be given for 
the construction of a new Hamilton 


Art Gallery in the downtown core 
at the earliest possible date. 


as That the local media invite outside 
critics to evaluate cultural activit- 
ies and thus provide critical 
opinion to what is going on in the 
area. Syndicated reviews would 


help in Hamilton's cultural develop- 


ment. 


eA That the Spectator, in its capacity 


as © representative be more active 
in making releases to areas outside 


Hamilton (particularly Toronto). 


4. That information kiosks be built in the 
City (see recommendations !''Tourist 


and Convention Industry"). 


5s That the possibility of establishing addi- 
tional ''In residence! programs for 
actors and artists to be evaluated. 
Professional people like to be able to 
establish roots and at the same time 
be flexible in their activities. Such an 
Nin residence’ program might help 
to increase the number of good pro- 
fessionals in the area, as it appears 
to have with professional musicians, 
and at the same time, allow these 
people to display their talents to the 
community at large. 
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That support be given for the 
development of television and 
radio programs that provide 
round-ups of cultural activities 


in the City. Programs of this 


kind might also provide critical 
comment and interviews with 
important artists and musicians 
who might be local or from out- 
side the community. 


That tours be developed that allow 
people to see sites of cultural 


importance. 


That support be given to HARAC. 


That there be an annual cultural 
exhibition developed. It could 

be held in late spring and would 
display and publicize the best 
creative work done in the City. 
During the winter season various 
cultural groups would run competi- 
tions and the winner's work could 
be put on display. Cultural groups 
represented at such a fair should 
represent the entire city, regard- 
less of whether they are private or 
public groups. A fair of this kind 
would develop pride in community 
and attract outsiders to the City. 
(See "Tourist and Convention" 
business). 
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Library Development 


Hamilton's present library was built in 1911 when the 
population of the City was 90,000. The same facility now 
services over 300,000 people but also includes a series of 
small suburban libraries, two of the more recent being the 
Red Hill Library in the east end of the City and Terryberry 
Library in the west end of the mountain. The suburban 
libraries have been most successful with the general public. 


Hamilton's Library Board depends on the municipality 
for most of its funds, although the province provides a 
small operating grant each year. Just recently public 
libraries in Ontario were moved from the Department of 
Education to the Ministry of College and University Affairs. 
It is too soon to tell what the results of this move will be. 


In 1967 Hamilton's Library became the resource centre 
for the South Central Regional Library system. The Regional 
Library Board has 9 members and essentially its duties 
include providing professional services to smaller libraries; 
providing courier service for the exchange of books providing 
information and films between libraries in and outside the 
region; and helping with bookbinding, references, and weeding 
out old books. The 9 board members come from Halton, 
Wentworth and Brant counties and the board receives its funds 
from the province. 


Hamilton's library no longer provides financial support 
for school libraries, although advice and consultation is 
still available to the Board of Education, if it so desires. 
Schools are now tending to hire professional librarians, in 
order to upgrade the quality of their operations. 


In the last six years, the Mills Memorial Library at 
McMaster has become an institution of international standing. 
Recently, the library has been expanded to house a number 
of important collections, perhaps the most famous of which 
are the Bertrand Russell Memoires. The McMaster Library 
facilities which also include separate science and health 
science libraries and collections are available to the general 
public. Personnel from the McMaster Library have organized 
the libraries of the community colleges in the area and have 
also lectured to school children about the importance of 
library development in the educational process. 
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In order to develop better services, Hamilton's Central 
Library has had some equipment additions. A central com- 
puter is now being used to record transactions and list books 
and a teletype network now links the Library through the 
central body to Toronto and Ottawa and through Ottawa to 
almost any country in the world. In its Capacity as a resource 
centre for the South Central Regional Library System, the 
library has increased interlibrary loan service tenfold. In 
addition, film rentals and other services have increased a 
great deal. The Central library also has a good working 
relationship with the McMaster Library. In 1971 approxim- 
ately 15, 000 interlibrary loan transactions took place between 
the two institutions. 


Services offered to the general public cover a large 
spectrum of activities. The Library Board operates a 
bookmobile and the library itself offers space for handicraft 
displays, art displays, lectures, film showings, theatre 
performances, musical performances and a variety of outside 
club activities. 


Demands for space and the lack of storage space, particu- 
larly at Hamilton's Central Library, have hurt the Board's 
acquisition program. Some of the crowding in the main 
library will be relieved in October of 1972 when the Reference 
Department is moved into the former Bank of Montreal 
building at the corner of Main and James Streets. The 
addition of approximately 15,000 ft. of usable spa Cemnrtnic 
building will greatly improve the reference service provided. 
In the main library, however, the amount of Space vacated 
by the reference library will not appreciably contribute to a 
more satisfactory condition there. There is a need for a 
new and large central library that would provide space for new 
acquisitions and meet the demands for service by the commun- 
ity. 


As indicated in the previous Agenda For Action, Hamilton 
ranked last in per capita financial support of its library. The 
figures were calculated for Ontario cities with populations of 
100,000 or more. The following table shows Hamilton to rank 
6th in 1970. However, this year Hamilton probably ranks last 
again because both Windsor and Ottawa are presently building 
new main libraries. 


Audited figures for 1970 from Ontario Library Review 


D epartment of Education 


Dollars Cost Per Capita 
1. London 1, 881, 860 8. 84 
20) Norn York 3, 691, 630 rece! 
3. Etobicoke 1, 819, 820 6. 60 
4. Scarborough 2,028, 460 G, 30 
5. Toronto 3, 806, 840 Be GZ 
op eee ee a ae 
6. Hamilton 15515 7 10 B25 
7. Windsor 1, 007, 168 Pee 
8. Ottawa 1, 446, 480 4.96 


Recommended: 


(a) 


(b) 


That a Central Library be con- 
structed preferably in the down- 
town area of the City. Such a 


library would be a source of 
community pride; provide valu- 


able space for new acquisitions ; 
allow the library to conduct 
more programs, particularly 
for adults and also allow the 
library to take advantage of 
economics of scale in the man- 
agement and administration of 
the the suburban network. 


That the Library Board make 
strong representation to the 


province for grants for capital 


expenditures on libraries. 


(d) 


L5zZ 


That, in an expanded library, 
major business and govern- 


ment reference sections be 
a a SE EEA OE OS 


developed in addition to a 


formal archive. 


That the Library receive app- 
ropriate recognition as an 
adult education centre, and 
educational meeting place, as 
well as a place for entertain- 


ment and children's activities. 


—————eSE__-”™—rrS”—”—S 
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OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


The Hamilton and Region Conservation Avithority 


The Hamilton and Region Conservation Authority was 
established under Provincial Legislation in 1966. Areas 
under its control include those previously handled by the 
Spencer Creek Conservation Authority and also the City 
of Hamilton, the town of Stoney Creek, and portions of, the 
Township of Saltfleet. 


The Authority has been very active in the past six 
years, both in terms of the acquisition of land (approximate- 
ly 4,000 acres to date) for recreational purposes and environ- 
mental protection activities. In the latter area, the Authority 
has been involved in projects of tree planting shore line 
improvements, fish stocking, dam construction, flood plain 
control and educational programs (e.g. courses in resource 
management). Free technical advice is also provided to 
individuals interested in such things as stream improvement 
and bank erosion control. 


Recreational areas under Authority control offer differ- 
ent facilities at each location but generally speaking, people 
can find areas that make provisions for picnics, swimming, 
boating, hiking, limited hunting and nature study. The 
Authority has been most active in acquiring land for these 
purposes. As a measure of this activity, in the fiscal year 
ending in March, 1971, the Authority received $1, 626, 603. 
in the form of project grants from the Province. The other 
37 Conservation Authorities in Ontario received $8, O12, Dede 
In 1972 the Authority will be involved in a major lakefront 
study, which will attempt to analyse developments, problems 
and needs in the waterfront area from Bronte to Grimsby 
including Hamilton Harbour. 


Policy decisions are made by twenty-three appointed 
individuals who make up the Authority. Elected political 
representatives make up the minority. The City of Hamilton 
has 10 representatives, 4 of whom are aldermen or members 


of Board of Control. 


In one of its many capacities, the Authority is responsible 
for administering dump and fill regulations as they relate 
to lands under Conservation Authority Control. This has 
become a major point of contention recently in relation to 


Hamilton Bay. : ; 
de *Hamilton Regione Conservation Authority 
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The ability of the Authority to make unilateral 
decisions which bind all parties concerned but do not 
directly involve elected City Council should be examined, 
especially in light of the recent dispute with the Harbour 
Commission and private enterprise. Since the Conserva- 
tion Authority can and has indicated that it might act 
against the majority wishes of City Council as was evident 
in the dispute involving the Steel companies land fill 
operations, the City must press for legislation to gain 
direct control over land regulations around the Harbour 
if the courts decide this is not the responsibility of the 
City. Perhaps the whole concept of an appointed body 
being able to make legally binding decisions should be re- 
examined. The Conservation Authority of course could 
claim that it makes its decisions on the basis of the 
interests of the people outside the City as well as those 
inside. While this may be justified the need for a system 
of appeals is clear. 


Recommended: 


(a) That dump and fill decisions, as 


made by the Hamilton and Region 
Conservation Authority, be subject 
to governmental approval in the 
municipality in which the regula- 
tions are directed and that when 


there is disagreement an appropriate 
appeals procedure exist. 


LReys 


The Hamilton Parks System 


In January of 1900 the Public Parks Act was adopted by 
the City of Hamilton and the Board of Park Management 
came into existence. The original park system consisted 
of Beulah, Dundurn, Harvey, Gore, Victoria and Wellington 
Parks and two additional parcels of land totalling approxi- 
mately 75 acres. 


Since that time the Parks System has increased to 60 
parks with a total area of 2, 400 acres within the city, 
providing 8 acres/1000 population. This does not include 
the Royal Botanical Gardens of approximately 2,000 acres 
and Confederation Park of approximately 270 acres. It is 
interesting to note that Vancouver, a city of considerably 
greater population, has 2, 700 acres of park land, 1000 of 
which comprise Stanley Park. 


Within the Hamilton Parks System are many warved 
recreation facilities such as the Chedoke Winter Sports 
Park, the 800 Acre King's Forest (which now includes 
open park lands, a public golf course, the new Bernie 
Arbour Baseball Stadium and other sports and playing fields, 
the newly renovated Dundurn Castle, the 'astro-turfed' Ivor 
Wynne Stadium and 'Whitehern', the restored Victorian 
period estate. 


The Board has acquired approximately 120 acres of 
land for 11 new parks since 1966 and several hundred 
additional acres have been purchased for future develop- 
ment. In this same period the Board's budget has increased 
from $846, 000 to $1, 242, 000. 


Most areas of the city are served adequately by the park 
system; however, according to the City Planning Department's 
report on Recreation Facilities, the South-Central and East 
Mountain areas are poorly serviced by parks and playfields. 


Projects under construction include the 18 hole King's 
Forest Golf Course, Clubhouse and services. Projects 
slated for 1973 and 1974 include the further development of 
King's Forest as a winter sports park, renovations to the 
Rosedale tennis courts and the construction of Clubhouses for 
the Hamilton Tennis Club. 


With an increase in the total budget from $846,270 in 1966 
to $1, 242, 530 in 1971, the Parks Board has endeavoured to 
supply adequate parks and additional park facilities for the 
City and their plans for future development are encouraging. 
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Periodically a proposal to amalgamate the Parks Board 
and the Recreation Department is put to the City Council. 
There appears to be very little merit in the suggestion and it 
has been opposed by the Spectator and the Hamilton and District 
Chamber of Commerce because: 


i) the Parks Board's past record is very 
outstanding. 
re) there is no proofthat an amalgamation will 


will be more efficient 


iii ) the new department would incur additional 
administrative costs 


LS it 


Skating rinks (2 arenas and four covered outdoor artificial 
ice rinks) offer a variety of public skating, hockey, figure 
skating for all ages. Ice time is also available for community 
groups. Natural ice rinks are also provided at 45 locations 
throughout the City. Hockey schools are conducted by hockey 
associations located at each rink and hockey leagues are 
operated at the 2 arenas and 4 artificial rinks. 


Community Centres 


The eight centres in Hamilton offer a variety of year-round 
activities for young and old alike. For the children the centres 
offer swimming lessons, free swim periods, gym programs, 
and club room activities. Adult programs include both physical 
and cultural programs such as - archery, judo, volleyball, 
physical fitness programs, crafts, film clubs, oil painting and 
other club activities. 


A relatively new and rapidly growing program for the 
Recreation Department is the Senior Citizens' Program. In 
the past 2 years six different clubs have been formed with 
activities which include cards, table games, dancing shuffle- 
board and various creative crafts and club programs. 


In 1964 the Recreation Department and the Board of 
Education combined to improve community recreation 
facilities. A recreation centre containing a swimming pool was 
constructed adjacent to Dalewood Public School. The Board 
of Education provided the land and the cost of construction 
was borne by the City. Subsequently, recreation centres were 
constructed at Bennetto, Dalewood, Scott Park and Westmount 
Schools. A centre at Hill Park Secondary School is scheduled 
for completion this year. 


Future Plans 


The recent study carried out by the City's Planning Depart- 
ment concerning recreation in the City shows that most of the 
City is well provided with these facilities, however, an area of 
poor recreational service does exist in the lower City between 
Victoria, Eastwood and Gage Parks. The study also shows 
that the City is well served by its present district centres, 
except for the Central Mountain area. This will be solved with 
the building of a district centre at Hill Park Secondary school 
this year. Of the eight district centres, Scott Park Centre 
serves a population of about 40,000 but most others serve less 


than 30, 000 people. 
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Recreation and Play Grounds 


The Recreation Department of the City is concerned with 
programming activities that take place in a variety of locations 
including park lands, recreation playgrounds and Board of 
Education facilities. The total recreation budget in 1966 was 
$710,000, 6 years later in 1972, it had risen to $1, 550, 63.0 
an increase of $840, 630. The total spending for capital 
expenditures between 1966-71 was $1, 857,154. Projects 
completed during that time were - The Bennetto Recreation 
Centre, Scott Park Centre, Mountain Arena in 1966, Mountain 
Arena (landscaping and parking area), Sir Winston Churchill 
Centre, Binge Teaching Pool in 1967 and the Ryerson District 
Centre in 1970. Future projects include - a Teaching Pool 
at Victoria Park and Hill Park Recreation Centre in 197 Z,..4an 
indoor arena at King's Forest Park 1972-73, anda proposed 
indoor arena on the east end of the mountain 1973-74 at an 
estimated cost of $1, 836, 000. 


In 1971 the facilities of the recreation department included 
50 playgrounds, 26 travelling playlots, 8 indoor pools, 3 
training pools, 5 outdoor pools, 14 wading pools and 14 drop-in 
centres of which 8 are district community centres. 


Recreation Activities: 


In the summer, playgrounds and playlots provide children 
ages 5 to 14 years with a variety of games, sports and crafts, 
The 14 wading pools offer recreation of plunges, games and 
basic learn-to-swim program for boys and girls 5 to 8 years 
old. The 5 outdoor pools, 3 teaching pools and 8 district 
centre pools provide recreational swimming, Red Cross 
Beginner and Advanced lessons for all members of the family. 
Some swimming time and instructional programs are provided 
at no-cost. 


Tennis courts are located at 8 areas in the City. They 
offer open playing as well as instruction programs. 


Day camp facilities and programs are offered for 7 weeks 
each summer at King's Forest for children ages 8-12 years. 


Confederation Park located on Lake Ontario at the junction 
of Hwy 20 and Queen Elizabeth Way provides the entire family 
with swimming, picnic areas, barbequing, paddle boating, 
farm animal display, camping and parking. 
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These deficiencies will hopefully be solved in connec- 
tion with the Planning Department's neighbourhood schemes 
In each neighbourhood, the planners suggest playgrounds 
ranging from a playlot for preschool children (one for every 


eight hundred population) to a neighbourhood complex with 
both indoor and outdoor facilities. 
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OUTSIDE. ACTIViceDT ne 
a ee ee rE 
Personal Recreation 
a OD 


In addition to the facilities and programs provided by the 
Parks Board and the Recreation Department, there are a 
number of independent private and public groups and clubs which 
supply various sporting and other activities to fill the leisure 
time of Hamiltonians, 


For the sports minded there are golf, tennis, curling, 
yachting and other athletic activities. 


For the golf enthusiast there are approximately 15 private 
and public courses in Metro Hamilton. These include two 
public golf courses within the city limits - Chedoke Civic Golf 
Course which has 36 holes, and the new King's Forest Golf 
Course (18 holes), 


There are private and public courts on park and recreation lands, 
These private clubs include, Rosedale Tennis Club, Hamilton 
Tennis Club, and the Hamilton Thistle Club which also offers 
squash and curling, Curling is offered as well at the Wentworth 
Curling Club and Glendale Golf and Country Club and other 
clubs in the area, 


The Royal Hamilton Yacht Club is a private club which has 
docking, banquet and club facilities available to its members 
and their friends. 


The Leander Boat Club provides rowing facilities and this 
year the Harbour Commission is providing a boat ramp for owners 
of small boats, just west of the Leander Club. 


The Harbour commission also provides excellent yacht repair 
facilities - one of the few repair facilities of its kind on the Great 
Lakes. Confederation Park provides beach swimming, Change 
houses, park and picnic areas, and Lakeland Pool offers Swimming 
for all ages, 


The YMCA and YWCA offer a variety of athletic, craft and club 
activities, 


Recommended: 


l. That the Parks Board and the Recreation 


i thee ECT Eation 
Department of the City not amalgamate. 


2. That the Recreation Department examine the 


possibilities of closer affiliation with the Board 
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of Education rather than amalgamation 
with the Parks Board since: 


(a) 70-80% of the recreation activiti- 
es are within the Board of Education 
facilities e.g. school gyms, class 
rooms, auditoriums, pools etc., 


(b) more playgrounds are on school board 
property than on Parks Board property. 


(c) all recreation grants and directives 
are under the Minister of Education. 


That priority be given to establishing 
parks in South Central Hamilton and other 


areas where adequate parks do not 
presently exist. 


That more green space be provided for 
playgrounds - rather than black-top. 


That there be more public tennis courts 


established throughout the city, where 
the general public can play without 
paying annual membership fees. 


That the beach strip and the lakefront be 
developed further for recreational 


purposes = ey Ps = 3 public marina 
leasure boat tours - also a eneral 


upgrading of the present beach strip 


facilities. 
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APPENDIX 


The members of the Hamilton and District Chamber of 
Commerce were asked to express their degree of concern about 
problems in 54 areas. The replies have been summarized 
below in order of decreasing concern, 


Condition of Roads 

Need for an Official City Plan 

Pollution 

Movement of Industry out of Hamilton 

Hamilton Harbour (Planning) 

Rebuilding of Central Business District 

Growth of New Industry 

Airport 

9. Availability of Serviced Land 

10. Public Transit 

11. Crime 

12, Unemployment (labour) 

13, Tourist and Convention Facilities 

14, Unemployment (Social Welfare and Reform) 

15. Rapid Transit 

16, Unions 

17. Urban Renewal 

18. Regional Government 

19, Economic Planning 

20. Expansion of Existing Industry 

21. Zoning Regulations 

22, University - Business Relationship 

23. Availability of Land for Commercial Development 

Zao Paving 

25, Parks and Recreation 

26. Housing 

24. City Manager/ Executive Committee 

28. Economic Planning 

29. Board of Education 

30. Road Network and Highways 

31. Welfare and Old Age Pensions 

32. Role of McMaster University and Community Colleges in 
Community Development 

33. Recreation Facilities 

34, Landfill 

35, Cultural Resources 

36. Library Facilities 

37. Harbour 

38. Red-Tape in Civic Government Administration 

39, Entertainment Facilities 

40, Cost of Land and Rental Land for Commercial Buildings 


OND PWNS 
e e 
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41. Rehabilitation 

42, Health and Social Welfare 

43, Red-Tape in Provincial Government Administration 

44, Parks and Recreation 

45, Enforcement of By-Laws and Minimum Standards 

46, Availability of Skills 

47. Business/Civic Government 

48, Railway (Passenger) 

49, Availability of Energy for Industrial, Commercial / 
Residential Use. 

50. University Medical Complex 

51. Municipal Services 

52. Energy Resources 

53. Shopping Centre Expansion 

54, Railway (Freight) 
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